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HOLES’: NOT DRILLS 


The only test of a drill’s true worth is 
the number of holes it will drill between 
grindings and the number it will produce 
before it is scrapped »» Wisdom and econ- 
omy in the purchase of drills demand con- 
sideration of the service to be rendered. 
Cleveland Drills and Reamers are much 
less expensive in the long run for 
they excel in hole production and after 
all, what you want is holes » not drills. 


A comparative test will convince you. 
THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 


New Yor«k CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
30 Read Street 9 N. Jefferson St. 
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Don’t Show Silver on a Gun Pad 


Says Editor Roy F. Soule 








Velvet Show Case Pad. No. 16. 104x134 Inches. In Green or Red. 
Supplied free to the Trade. Sent at any time with a shipment of our goods. 











In the Anniversary Number of “Hardware Age’’ Editor 
Roy F. Soule, on page 196, gives some very practical hints 
to the Hardware Man who has a Silverware Department. 
You should read it, if you haven't, whether you handle 
silver plate or not. 


Mr. Soule lays emphasis on the necessity of making 
your customers realize you handle Quality ware. 

“Don't show silverware,’ he says, “on the felt pad 
put out by gun and ammunition manufacturers; have 
pads especially made for this purpose; let these pads be 
made of deep green, deep red, or deep blue material; these 
are the colors on which bright silver-plated articles will 
show up best.” 

We supply just such a pad to 1847 Rogers Bros. dealers. 
This is but one of our trade helps. Write for circular 
|245-H, which describes the Retail Dealers’ Service that 
has helped increase the business of thousands of 1847 
Rogers Bros. merchants. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


49-51 West 34th St. - NEW YORK - 9-19 Maiden Lane 
5 North Wabash -Ave., CHICAGO 150 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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When the fly 


and mosquito 
come to town on 
hot, sultry nights, 
sales follow the 
next day as a nat- = 
ral sequence, ——s 

















Your screen hard- 22 
ware will give you 277 
cause for joy. 


“National” Screen and Storm 
Sash Hangers sell in Summer as — 
well as Winter and one set will 
give the house-holder double ser- gg 
vice. Each set comes wrapped | jms 
in a separate package complete | 
with sherardized screws. 


A handsome working model is furnished pia “4 | | 
free with the first order. ii | ! 
Let us give you full particulars. Write. J 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Assceiation Gains.Great Victory 
—Panama-Pacific Exposition Appreciates As- 


interior of the warehouse of Klemmer Bros. 





sociation’s Efforts in Its Behalf 


PENING a hardware convention in the great 
() Orange State on St. Patrick’s Day was in 
itself a strong demonstration of how com- 
petitors get together in California. Co-operation 
at the Panama Pacific Fair on that day was even 
keener than the consternation that reigned at the 
old Donnybrook Fairs. 

L. R. Smith, the wide-awake secretary of the 
California dealers, says the reason was individual, 
and could be summed up in the one name, Lenus J. 
Klemmer. He is a great, big, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, broad-minded native son, who believes there 
is more power in a pat on the back than in a punch 
on the jaw. 

He is an association executive who believes he 
was elected for business purposes, and that there 
is more power in personal contact than in the 
franking privilege. During the year just passed 
he has personally visited over 300 hardware mer- 
chants in their own stores, and the California As- 
sociation is 100 members stronger as a result. 

Lenus J. Klemmer was born in Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, March 29, 1868. A few years later his 
parents moved to Princeton, California, and his 
father started a hardware store there. A couple 
of years later he sold out and moved to Willow, 
California, and opened a hardware store. At 13 
years of age, in 1881, young Klemmer started into 
business with his father as bookkeeper. In 1885, 
at 17 years of age, Lenus Klemmer took charge of 
the business. In 1901 his father died and left his 
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estate in a rather tangled shape. The business was 
$38,600 in debt. Young Klemmer buckled right 
down to business, and in a few years he paid all 
his father’s obligations, and the business today is 
on a firm basis. 

This year the brothers changed the name from 
the Estate of P. J. Klemmer to Klemmer Bros. 
They carry a stock of about $35,00Q. and do a 
yearly average business of $125,000. They dis- 
count all their bills. ; 

Lenus J. Klemmer takes charge of the hardware 
and implement departments; attends to all buying 
and paying of the bills, besides doing most of the 
collecting, and in these respects, especially the lat- 
ter, he has few superiors. He is always on the go. 
He is very energetic, and goes out into the rural 
districts and visits his customers at their own 
farms. In this way he wins their friendship and 
secures a large, profitable business. His brother 
stays in the store most of the time and attends to 
the plumbing end of the business, and figures on 
all the contract work of plumbing, cornice work and 
irrigation plants. In the past few years they have 
been awarded contracts for all the large jobs, such 
as schoolhouses, high school and municipal build- 
ings in their own city and section, and have also 
had several large jobs in other cities in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Lenus J. Klemmer was twice elected treasurer 
of Glenn County and refused the nomination the - 
next year on account of his growing business, he 
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being unable to devote so much time to public life; 
his brother and partner is at present mayor of 
Willow, California. 

Lenus J. Klemmer is a very charitable, public- 
spirited man, devoted to his wife and family of 
three boys. He is an all-around athlete, a good mu- 
sician and has traveled a great deal. He is a keen 
observer and studies human nature a good deal. -He 
is a fine mixer, and always has a pleasant word 
for every one, and especially children, of whom he 
is very fond. He drives an auto, but he still loves 
the horse. He has always taken a great deal of 
interest in the hardware association and served as 
an executive officer for several years. 

A self-made man, he works early and late, never 
tires or complains, and can never do too much for 
a friend—and he has many. His brothers look 
upon Lenus as a father and a guide, which he has 
been and still is. Each year the Klemmer family 
gathers for Christmas Day dinner and tree at 
Lenus’ home, where he and his good wife preside. 

This is the type of man who was unanimously 
elected president of the California Association in 
March, 1914, and his work made sure a lively and 
profitable convention meeting. 


In his address President Klemmer said: 


E are able to meet in San Francisco at the Hotel 
Sutter on March 17, 18 and 19, 1915, this being 
our fourteenth annual convention, and it ‘affords me a 
great deal of pleasure to say to you all that the past 
year has been to me one of the most eventful years of 
my business life, and needless for me to say I have 
enjoyed every day and every effort put forth to fur- 
ther and benefit the interests of the hardware mer- 
chants and association of the state of California. 

I have had the pleasure of a number of our executive 
committee accompanying me on different visiting tours 
of the state, from Hornbrook to Bakersfield and Ukiah 
to Nevada City, and have seen most every hardware 
merchant in the territory visited and a great. deal of 
good has been accomplished together with an mcreased 
addition of eighty new members; this has been brought 
about by the untiring efforts of our executive com- 
mittee and certainly makes us bigger, better and 
broader. 

Our association financially is also in a very much bet- 
ter condition as our reports will show. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition will be 
the largest and grandest exposition ever held in the 
world and the twentieth of March is to be “Hardware 
Men’s Day.” Taking both events into consideration I 
cannot see how any live merchant can afford to miss 
the opportunity of combining business with pleasure. 
We have set the hours so you can attend both events 
conveniently and advantageously. 

In my estimation 1915 is to be a prosperous year 
and many benefits are to be derived. We will have 
more visitors come to our glorious state than in any 
five years before. Already in 1915 every requisite for 
an era of general prosperity for the United States is 
assured, since the crash that befell the European 
nations in 1914 has gone into history. 

A bumper crop of agricultural products, as well as 
our factory products, are going into new markets at 
high prices; our railroads have received their long de- 
sired rate increase and are equipping themselves at the 
expense of many millions of dollars to take care of the 
increasing transportation problem—so be on the alert. 

Each member should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to benefit himself and must place his purchases 
where they will least assist his wholesale retail com- 
petitors in taking from him that which rightfully be- 
longs to himself—the retail trade. Brother members, 
stand shoulder to shoulder and bring better results. 

The regional banks have already demonstrated their 
ability to prevent the old time money stringency, it 
only remains now for the merchants to get in touch 
with the families who are the source of income and 
producers from the soil. 

Cooperative buying, in my mind, is fast coming to 
the front and it behooves us to study it out carefully. 
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We are confronted with many difficulties in our retail 
business today and we must at the present time help 
our good wholesalers who help us by trading with 
them direct; we need their support as well as they 
need ours, for not one retailer in a thousand has 
enough capital or enough outlet for his merchandise 
to purchase all his stock from the manufacturer. 

Many important matters will be brought up at our 
meeting and you should be on hand to take part in the 
deliberations and discussions and assist in bringing 
about that which will be of best interest to the many 
members of the association, remembering always that 
in union there is strength. So please attend and be 
one of us on March 17, 18 and 19, at 9:30 a.m. I 
hope to see you. 

Finally I wish to extend my gratitude to our able 
secretary for his constant watchfulness and willing 
assistance. He certainly is a good member to our hard- 
ware association family. ‘In conclusion I wish to thank 
one and all for the many courtesies shown me during 
my year of service as président of the association and 
sincerely assure you of my appreciation. 


Secretary Smith said in his report: 


Sogn pleased to submit my annual report for the year 

ending March first, 1915. I am very much pleased 
to inform you that our association is today stronger, 
numerically, than it has ever been in its history, eighty 
(80) new members having been secured this year, 
which is a great showing. We hope 1915 will show 
just as large an increase. 

I regret to report to you that Lew Balschmidt, of 
Eureka, California, passed to the Great Beyond a few 
days after our yearly meeting in 1914. Mr. Balschmidt 
was, the year previous, a member of the executive 
committee and at his'own request H. F. Brizard was 
appointed in his place. Lew Balschmidt was loved and 
respected by all who knew himand we have lost a 
good, true, loyal member and out of respect to our dear 
friend I suggest that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to draft suitable resolutions and that same 
shall be spread on our minutes. 

The question of re-sale price should be again dis- 
cussed. The proper distribution of merchandise by 
manufacturers and jobbers should be discussed. Co- 
operative buying is another topic that is interesting; 
no doubt you will hear a discussion on it during the 
meeting. 

The catalog house is now with us. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., have started a branch house at Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Gentlemen, you will, in the near future feel 
its effects. You must commence to lay your plans for 
meeting this competitor. Now is the time to get busy 
and do something. Parcel post has been cussed and 
discussed. The question is, has it done the retail mer- 
chant as much good as it has harm? I realize it is a 
hard question to answer but I have my doubts about it 
being a benefit to the retailer. 

Terms.—In most every section of our state our mer- 
chants are shortening up their time of credits. This 
is necessary to meet the various conditions. All along 
the line merchants are getting nearer and nearer to a 
cash basis. I again urge you to send me any com- 
plaints you have. We are always pleased to hear from 
you. We want to help you and lighten your burden, if 
possible. Complaints make an association strong. If 
we can be of any assistance to you in any way, don’t 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Insurance.—Our association endorses and recom- 
mends the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of: 
Seattle. From good authority this company is financially 
all right, and they will save you 25 per cent. on your in- 
surance. Since their organization they have paid $1,672,- 
094.54 fire losses; they have also paid dividends to their 
policy holders since organization, $1,798,325. This speaks 
for itself. More of our members should take advan- 
tage of this 25 per cent. saving. The company is good, 
safe and reliable; it has been in business for over 14 
years and has total assets of $454.038.11 and each 
year shows a substantial growth. If you wish to save 
money on insurance, drop me a line. 

I am pleased to report to you that the association is 
in a good financial condition. I submit to you for your 
consideration, all of the above. 
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At the meeting on Wednesday terms and cred- 
its were discussed very thoroughly, and an address 
on compensation insurance was made by William 
Leslie. 

H. J. Morton, president of the Pacific Hardware 
& Steel Company, appeared before the convention 
and announced that his firm had absolutely and 
positively changed its policy in regard to operating 
retail stores, and that within six months they 
would dispose of their retail hardware stores in 
California. This is a great victory for the asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. to meet at the 
Panama-Pacific grounds, where Leon Sloss, vice- 
president of the exposition and representing a com- 
mittee of the exposition directors, presented to 
President Klemmer a beautiful bronze plaque in 
appreciation of the association’s efforts in their 
behalf. President Klemmer and Past President 


JUSTICE IN 


A Salesman’s Views on the 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

In your issue of January 21 there was an article 
on “Price Investigation.” Some seem to be under 
the impression that mail orders are priced higher 
than prices given on salesmen’s orders. I can only 
speak for my own house, but. I know mail orders 
are always given correct inside prices on my ter- 
ritory. Time and,.again customers have asked 
me, “What is your price on a certain article? I 
sent your house a mail order and I want to know 
if they gave me the right price.” In four years I 
have never found a single item invoiced higher than 
our inside prices corresponding to the quantity 
purchased. 

While no names of jobbers were given to whom 
these 19 orders were sent, a comparison of prices 
make it easy to tell which list of prices refers to 
my house. If list “C” and “D” were not taken 
from invoices from my firm, prices were the same as 
would have been received if they had been. 

The point was raised that the same house priced 
the same article differently to different customers. 
I think this idea is due to a failure to understand 
all the facts in the case. 

Many retail dealers are careless in sending mail 
orders, and fail to give the stock number of the 
article wanted, so that the men in the house who 
handle the mail orders, and who are not mind read- 
ers, have to guess at which one of two or more dif- 
ferent grades or kinds is wanted by the customer. 

To illustrate: Eighth item on list of prices 
given in table in issue of January 21: “'% dozen 
pairs 3144x314 Jap. Steel L. P. Butts, Ball tips,” 
“G" 42, “DD” 32. 

Our firm carries this item packed in 1% dozen 
pairs to box, no screws, 83 cents a dozen, and 1/12 
dozen pairs to box with screws, $1.05 a dozen. 

Above were correct prices about the time this 
investigation was made, but about the first of this 
year prices on these items declined. 

From the description given, either kind fills 
specifications of order. Evidently, one dealer re- 
ceived 14 dozen, other one pair, to a box. 

Thirteenth item: “14 dozen 10” Agr. Wrenches” 
“CC” 1.06,.“D” .70, 

We. carry this style wrench in a cheap and 
medium grade. Medium grade, $4.32 a dozen; 
cheapest grade, $2.80 a dozen. 

In some parts of the country the trade wants the 
very cheapest grade of goods, in other sections the 
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F. T. Duhring responded for the association. 

At 7 p. m. an elaborate banquet was served at the 
Old Faithful Inn in the exposition grounds, there 
being 250 present. 

The Friday morning meeting was called to order 
at 9:30 by President Klemmer, and A. C. Rulofson 
made an address, congratulating the members upon 
their good work during the past year. 

Frank A. Bare, ex-treasurer of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, made a few general re- 
marks. 

The election of officers was as follows: 


L. J. Klemmer, unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent; W. H. Bennett, first vice-president; Frank 
A. Rettigstein, re-elected second vice-president; L. 
T. Hammersly, third vice-president; L. R. Smith, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The same executive 
committee was reappointed. 


ANALYSIS 


Recent Price Investigation 


trade demands better grades. A house receiving 
such an order would necessarily have to consider 
section from which the order came. The class of 
trade served, whether farmers or mechanics, would 
help determine the grade needed. 

Sixteenth item: ‘1% dozen pairs 7x9 Jap. Steel 
Shelf Brackets,” “‘C” .35, “D” .54. 

Our firm carries two grades shelf brackets to 
which this description might apply. One grade 
weighs 834 pounds and sells for 70 cents a dozen 
pairs, while the other weighs 14 pounds and sells 
for $1.08 a dozen pairs. Both “Jap. Steel Shelf 
Brackets.” A clerk in the house receiving such an 
order would have to guess which style was wanted. 

These three are only instances of different prices 
on same item from house filling “C” and “D” 
orders, and I feel sure prices were correct on goods 
sent. The fact that different goods were sent on 
two orders reading the same is due to the lack of 
more definite information in order. 

Take the second item: “10 lbs. %” Washers.” 
We have 1%” washers in wrought iron about 2600 
washers to the 100 pounds, at 3 cents a pound, or 
30 cents for 10 peunds. Also a steel washer, thin- 
ner, running about 3900 to 100 pounds, at 4% 
cents a pound, or 45 cents for 10 pounds. The 
description of the article wanted applies equally 
to both, and the customer receives about the same 
number of washers for the money in both cases. 
Evidently some of the jobbers sent steel washers 
while others sent wrought iron. 

Seventh item: “1% Gross Malleable Window 
Spring Bolts, Tinned.” 

We have goods that could be covered by this de- 
scription in two grades. Medium, weight 8 pounds 
to the gross, at $1.40 per gross, and heavy, 9°4 
pounds to the gross, at $2 per gross. It may be 
that‘some jobbers sent light, some medium or heavy 
goods. 

Ninth item: “4% dozen %” Aug. bits com.” 

We have common patterns '” augur bits $1.13, 
$1.43, $1.62 and $3 a dozen. There are some grades 
still cheaper than any of these. Besides these, we 
have Irwin and Irwin pattern at $2.25 and $1.80 
per dozen. 

Twelfth item: “1 Set Brace Metal Drills (9 
drills) 1/16 to %%”.” | 

Most houses carry these sets in common paste- 
board boxes, and also mounted in cloth covered 


(Continued on page 71) 
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APPETIZERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Unusual Signs Build Business for Progressive Minneapolis Hardware 
Concern 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 

















A hunting window that was a business-builder - 


fellow who uses an alarm clock than in the 
individual who uses soothing syrup. Ginger 
talks and ginger work have the inside track on soft 
music and lullabies. I guess the reason is that it’s 
easy to go to sleep on the job. We all need help 
when we hit the world for the business we want. 
To-day I passed a restaurant near Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartleti’s big Chicago jobbing house. It 
was a common looking little restaurant, and looked 
no more attractive than any one of a dozen other 
eating places in the district, but on the door was a 
sign that is going to take me back there to buy a 
meal if I stay long in the Windy City. That sign on 
the door reads “Link Your Appetite to a Good Meal,”’ 


fee world is more interested these days in the 


and if the taste of their food is anywhere near as 
enduring as the memory of their appetizer it must 
be some place to eat. 

That sign isn’t exclusively a restaurant sign. 
“Link Your Appetite for Game to a Good Gun,” 
“Link Your Gun to Good Ammunition.” There are 
several links besides the one where you drive a lit- 
tle round rubber ball over a forty-acre lot, and the 
best business builders are always ready to link their 
stock up to live selling ideas. 

Up in Minneapolis is one of the best retail hard- 
ware houses in America, or in the world for that 
matter. Warner is a wizard. He hears of good men 
a long way off, for he has his ear to the ground. 
His store is departmentized to the last degree, and 
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Show cards that add to the attractiveness of a hunting display 
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naturally every department has a punch. With War- 
ner’s, sporting goods are not a speculation. The de- 


partment is a certainty. The sales of hunting, fish- : 


ing and game accessories in this store run into fig- 
ures that are out of range for most of us, but their 
ideas fit small stores just as well as they do big 
ones. Take a good look at their gun and hunting 
accessory display. The window is not deep, the dis- 
play is not one that would tax any one’s brain or 
ability to reproduce, but it was a business builder, 
and it did work up an interest in nearly a hundred 
closely related lines. 

Particular attention is called to the signs. They 
are good enough to merit special pictures. This is 
using manufacturers’ window trim material with an 
added power of your own. You recognize those pic- 
tures. The goose, the dog, the kid, the bear and the 
birds are all well known to us. We have seen them 
on the nicely colored window cards the gun and am- 
munition people scatter so generously. The Warner 
artist and his air brush have improved upon these 
illustrations splendidly. The pictures are posted on 
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the show cards, a border is painted on, and a sign to 
fit the occasion does the work. Notice how much 
more forceful these illustrations are made by placing 
them so that in places they break through the border 
of the show card. The bird dog has pushed his foot 
beyond the border, the youngster has an elbow and 
a head over the mark, the goose is going up be 
yond the confines of the text matter, and the quail 
has copied his effort. Just the touch of an artist. 
Unusual signs backed by unusual newspaper copy 
and a selling force on their toes is as contagious as 
buck fever. Your future is linked to the efforts of 
to-day. People have been buying guns and hunting 
material since a long time before the days of Daniel 
Boone. Arms have changed decidedly, and the old 
powder horn of the pioneer has been relegated to the 
cozy corner, but business is still a goose. It will 
answer to a decoy any day. Warner’s signs are 
good game getters. That restaurant sign still sticks 
in my memory. Let’s “Link Up to Alarm Clock 
Ideas.” Soothing syrup is no medicine for sporting 
goods. 


A WELCH RABBIT 


How Welch Built Business While the Other Fellows Waited for It— 
An Inspiration for Those Who are Ready to Go After 
Spring Trade 
By ROBERT T. GEBLER 


I’ll make a dandy living from the business 

the other fellow hasn’t bothered to go 
after. I don’t want to compete with him. I don’t 
want to steal or coax his trade away from him. All 
I ask is the business he’s passing up.” 

The speaker was a paint and varnish salesman. 
Some of you know him pretty well. The rest of us 
were salesmen too. The rather dramatic phrase re- 
cited was at the end of a long talk the paint man 
had given us about the hardware trade generally. 

“In other words,” added the drug man, “‘you’ll be 
content to pick up the crumbs that drop from the 
rich man’s table. Is that your stunt?” 

“Crumbs nothing,” replied Paint. “I'll get some 
pretty rich pickings. Let me tell you something. 

“I’ve been traveling for my company for seven 
years. My trade has been confined largely to the 
hardware field and in that time I have met every 
kind of a merchant from the regular bum on up to 
the occasional whirlwind. I’ve been in every kind of 
a store from the ordinary junk shop to the drawing 
room sort of a place. I can show you scores of old 
established stores that have gone down in the race 
of competition because the younger fellows pushed 
them out of the way—but what’s the use. 

“There are some excellent stores around this map 
that are drying out at heart. And why? Well— 
principally because there is no imagination at their 
heads. No vision. Men get warped to the atmos- 
phere in which they move. They get merchandized 
mentally, physically and morally, and it isn’t a 
strange thing to see a great, big, healthy fellow 
lashed to the office—shut off from his market where 
he is bound to stagnate and rot. Instead of a 
dynamo of sales energy he is nothing more than an 
adding machine, interest table or report file. He’s 
missed the human end of his calling. 

“There is a man out in Iowa who traveled for 
our house. He felt as I do now. He was willing to 
feed on the other fellows ‘passed up’ trade. He had 


a IVE me a hardware store in this town and 


learned the hardware business from the outside— 
the customer’s side—just as I have. When he 
opened his store he did not know the hardware field 
technically, but he was every inch a salesman and 
he did know selling. He was wise enough at the 
very start to recognize his limitations, and conse- 
quently he got one of the jobbing houses to recom- 
mend a good inside man for him—a practical hard- 
ware man. 

“He gave the new man a clean field. He told him 
to wrap himself up in the hardware management and 
the greasing of the retailing machinery. My friend 
Welch took care of the buying. I know it sounds 
funny to hear of Welch as a buyer when he admitted 
himself that he did not know hardware. But as I 
said before, he did know selling, and if a man 
keeps his finger on the pulse of the buying public 
he is very likely to know what to prescribe. Selling 
and buying are inseparable. Half of the dead stocks 
—the shelf warmers—are a result of buying without 
consulting public needs. Goods of that character are. 
usually bought because they appeal to the ‘boss.’ 
He doesn’t know whether he has one chance in a 
hundred of selling them and he doesn’t care a whoop 
until it is too late to ‘hedge.’ 

“So Welch decided to stick to the selling end of 
his business. ‘I’m going to know my people—their 
customs, their preferences, their present and pos- 
sible needs. In fact I am going to stay on their 
side of the counter and shop with them,’ he rea- 
soned, and the success of his store is evidence 
enough that he was right. 

“IT remember that one time a famous domestic © 
science lecturer was booked to speak at the town 
hall—in fact to conduct a course of lectures there. 
There was only a small paragraph notice in the 
local paper about the affair, but Welch saw a pos- 
sibility in it. His imagination was always work- 
ing. Welch wired East for a thousand copies of a 
cook book written by this lecturer. When the books 
arrived he had some rattling advertising ready for 
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the two local papers—and a great big attention 
compelling window display that had the shoppers 
going. 

“The window was filled with aluminum and 
agate kitchen ware, but the big thing was the book. 
It was absolutely free to anyone whose purchases 
of kitchen ware totaled five dollars. He came 
out even on the deal, but it certainly made a hit 
with the women and that was worth more to him 
than any immediate profit. This is where Welch 
displayed his ‘thinking mechanism.’ Not only did 
the insignificant newspaper paragraph set him 
thinking, but he was willing to sacrifice some imme- 
diate profits for the sake of the dollars that would 
trail along in the months to come—and those dol- 
lars did come. 

“I remember one night Welch wanted to take 
me to the home of a friend. When we reached the 
place we were told that our friends were down the 


cellar doing a little repairing. Down the cellar 


we went and there was Mr. Amateur Carpenter 
hanging a shelf with nails that had been laboriously 
drawn from old boxes, and a piece of iron—prob- 
ably a window weight—serving as a hammer. Now 
if there is anything in a sight like that-to suggest 
selling stunts to the average man you’ll have to 
show me. 


“But Welch was there with the ‘thinks.’ Two 


days later he had made up a lot of household tink- 
ering outfits. There was a small saw, a hammer, a 
screwdriver and an assortment of screws and nails. 
Just a nice bunch of stuff for the man at home who 
must do a little pounding once in a while. Welch 
gave over one window to the display, used his regu- 
lar newspaper space and drafted a letter to about 
2000 local respectables. Did it pay? Well I guess. 
It was something new. It was something every- 
body needed and the men were glad to get this ma- 
terial at the attractive price Welch had placed 
upon it. 7 
“Had the tools alone been displayed and adver- 


-tised as tools there would have been a different 


story to tell, but here, put up in attractive form as 
a household outfit and offered at a single price, it 
pulled business. The arrangement supplied the 
imagination for the buyer. It didn’t wait until dire 
need drove him to the store. 7 

“Wherever possible he took the names and ad- 
dresses of these buyers. He got most of them by 
insisting upon delivering the goods at their homes. 
He not only made a hit for the service of the store 
but he found himself in possession of a splendid 
mailing list. That list is still doing service. Welch 
followed these buyers with orders of other tools 
from time to time. That man would never have 
been satisfied with the business that would have 
floated in during the natural course of events. He 
went after it. He knew there was business in the 
town that had to be stirred up—needs of which the 
people had to be reminded—and it took a man of 
Welch’s stamp to get that trade started. 


How Welch Sold Garden Supplies 


“Haven’t you often noticed how the hardware 
stores blossom out with seed and garden imple- 
ment displays and advertising along about now? 
Of course you have; but did it ever occur to you 
that the number of gardeners this advertising cre- 
ates is rather out of proportion with the efforts 
made to create them? It is true. The mere act of 
advertising garden tools is not going to make 
gardeners and the display of. garden equipment 
won’t get anyone except the man who needs that 
sort of stuff. 

“My friend Welch reasoned that you must first 
create an interest in gardening. You’ve got to 
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make a man want a garden. You’ve got to show 
him the fun h¢’ll have—the money he’ll save and the 
all around benefits to his health that come with 
working next to the good old dirt. When you get 
a man to want a garden he’ll buy seeds and garden 
tools without being told to or asked to. He does 
it automatically. Now Welch went strong for the 
old fellows and the visting farm trade, but he saw 
some big possibilities in the hundreds of barren 
back yards he had passed: around town. 

_“These back yards got him thinking. I wasn’t 
in town at the time, but I heard about it after- 
wards. That crazy Welch sent two clerks around 
town to get a list of the empty back yards and their 
owners. He didn’t cover the entire town, but he 
got enough to keep him busy. Welch could write 
good warm letters. That was his weakness—or 
strength—as you please. So a letter was written 
to these people. He tried to show them how much 
better their bare spaces would look when planted— 
the economy of a well-cared-for garden—the pleas- - 
ure to be derived from it and the nice clean fresh 
vegetables that can be thrown in the pot two min- 
utes after they are pulled. He touched on civic 
pride—on healthy practical training for the boys 
and girls. Say, that was a letter that would make 
you sit up and think straight. And it got ’em 
going. ~ . 

“Welch never overlooked his windows during the 


.garden campaigns. I used to watch with interest 


the big announcements of ‘This is the last week to 
plant beans,’ or ‘The weeds have started to Get 
Busy,’ ‘Let me tellayou something about the right 
hoe,’ etc. He was right’ on the minute with his 
cards. Everyone téld a story—and the’story was 
directly tied up with the goods by the effective- 
ness of the display. 

“He has a garden annual, too. Not an expensive 
affair, that’s true, but a mighty nice little sixteeri- 
page booklet that serves. his purpose. Its messages 
are brief and pointed. On each right-hand page 
are directions for planting, and raising—let us say— 
beans. On the opposite page appears a list of the 
beans he carries, with prices. So it follows, page 
after page, through the ordinary items of garden 
interest. i 

“Tt strikes me that a stunt like this would appeal 
to the seed houses. Certainly it is an effective and 
economical means of giving the dealer some direct 
sales co-operation. Welch circulated these booklets 
with his statements and mailed them broadcast in 
his territory. He was asked one time if advertis- 
ing of this character paid, since the garden farmer 
bought only in small quantities? ‘Of course it 
does,’ he replied. ‘It pays me on the seeds alone, 
to say nothing of tools and the general items in 
my stock which many buyers forget they need 
until they come into the store.’ 

““*Tt’s the people you get into the store,’ he would 
say, ‘that keep me going. If they can’t think of 
all they want my clerks will help them remember 
it. Just let me have them in the store, and if I 
can’t treat them right—and sell them all they need 
—then I’m as sound asleep as an Egyptian mummy. 
That’s all.’ 

“IT was in the store one day when Welch said: 
‘Do you know, it just occured to me that at least 
50 per cent. of the seed buyers do not know exactly 
what they should plant—and I tell you what I am 
going to do. I’m going to help them. I’m going 
to make it just as easy as I can for them to buy 
seeds. In fact, I’m going to buy them for the gar- 
dener myself, and here’s how. I am going to make 
a selection of the seeds that will thrive best in this 
climate. I'll pack this selection in a neat box, 


(Continued on page 86.) 








~ A PUNCH IN THE CUTLERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Plain Talk That Will Help You Sell More Pocket Knives, Kitchen 
Cutlery, Scissors and Cutlery in General 
By LOUIS J. HECKLER 

















Cutlery display made by L. H. Zumbrook & Son, Springfield, Til. 


that punch is plain horse sense with a kick 
in it. Punch is what causes us to buy the 
thing that we see advertised. Punch is that force 
which is lacking to make a department in your 
store profitable which otherwise is considered an 
“undesirable.” I have visited six hardware stores 
during the past two weeks and the owners of these 
stores told me that the cutlery department has 
proven unprofitable during the last year. They 
have all said, ‘““What can we do to make this de- 
partment a paying proposition?” I found that all 
the cutlery departments in these stores were alike. 
No particular effort had been made to stimulate 
sales. The cutlery that the merchants had in stock 
was scattered in a slipshod manner throughout a 
couple of floor cases with no effort made to classify 
the different articles. Some of the stock was packed 
in boxes on the shelf and even the owner himself 
did not know where to find it. The samples were 
covered with dust and in nine cases out of ten prices 
were not marked on the articles. 

While I was in one of these stores, a lady came 
in who wanted to buy a pair of manicure scissors. 
The clerk after looking in the cases and being un- 
able to find the samples said, “We have them in 
stock somewhere, just wait a minute.” After wait- 
ing ten minutes she became impatient and told the 
clerk she would call again. That sale was lost be- 
cause the stock was not properly indexed and the 
clerk was not on his job. After she had gone out 
he found the goods he was hunting for, but it was 
then too late. She possibly bought them elsewhere. 

In addition to the promiscuous lot of cutlery, I 


P tat :—What is punch? Someone has said 
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found hammers, blow torches, tools and a lot of 
other goods in the same case with pocket knives, 
scissors and shears. This arrangement has a ten- 
dency to detract from the sale of these goods. 

Each merchant usually has one particular line of 
goods on which he is making a special drive and as 
a consequence the cutlery department is neglected. 
People expect to find pocket knives, scissors, shears 
and cutlery in no other place but a hardware store, 
but the carelessness of some of the hardware mer- 
chants has driven them to the drug stores and the 
department stores, where it is realized that there is 
a nice profit in this line of goods, and special ef- 
forts have been made to get this trade. 

The first place that people go to buy this class 
of goods is usually the store which keeps a fair 
assortment and in which they find a clean stock. In 
the six stores which I visited, I did not find a single 
clerk who was thoroughly versed on the different 
lines of goods which they carried in stock. There 
are a hundred and one selling points that the clerk 
can learn about cutlery if he will only apply himself. 

Almost every traveling man who calls on the mer- 
chant has selling ideas which if applied by the clerk 
would pull more dollars into the cash register. The 
trouble is the clerk makes no effort to get these 
points and as a result many sales are lost. 

A manufacturers’ representative who recently 
visited our store gave us a simple pointer which has 
proven profitable to us. A pair of new shears when 
first taken from the package usually make a grit- 
ting sound when they are opened and closed; by 
simply running the thumb over both edges of the 
shear they will give that smooth sharp click that 
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makes the sale. This selling feature has been the 
means of making a large number of sales that other- 
wise would have been lost. 

The main reason why the majority of cutlery de- 
partments have not proved profitable lies with the 
clerk who is in charge of this department. Instead 
of making a study of the goods he carries in stock, 
and memorizing the selling features, he would 
rather play a game of pool in the evening, or spend 
his time somewhere else. This will not prove of 
any value to him. Every clerk hopes that some day 
he will become the proprietor, and the reason that 
more clerks do not succeed is because they do not 
make an effort to learn. In a recent issue of 
HARDWARE AGE “The ASSISTANT MANAGER” 
wrote a letter to a clerk who thought that he had 
reached his limit in the store in which he was em- 
ployed. This letter is certainly worth while, and 
many good ideas can be obtained by reading it. 

Right here I want to say a word to the manufac- 
turers. I believe it would be profitable for them 
to. issue small pamphlets giving selling pointers 
about the goods which they manufacture, and which 
should be sent to the clerks. A small pamphlet re- 
cently came to my attention issued by the Dover 
Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, which gave a 
dialogue, describing a sale between the customer 
and the clerk in which all the selling points about 
“ASBESTOS SAD IRONS” were set forth. Another 
pamphlet issued by the Armstrong Cork Company, 
entitled “Told in the Store,” gives the experience 
of a clerk who visited this factory and learned the 
selling points about linoleum. 

In some of the stores I visited I found pocket 
knives on the lower shelf in the display cases, too 
far away from the eye to attract attention, and 
when a customer who really was interested made a 
request for a pocket knife, it was necessary to pull 
out several dozen boxes before a suitable pattern 
was found. In the cutlery department, the best 
results can be obtained by displaying this class of 
goods in such a manner that when a customer en- 
ters the store he cannot fail to be reminded of the 
fact that this store is headquarters in this line. 

If floor cases are used, the glass should be kept 
clean and the shelves should be covered with bright 
material which will bring out the class of goods 
displayed. Do not keep the display cases in the 
same position in your store longer than two months 
at a time, because even your best customers will 
become accustomed to “beaten in paths” and will 
not notice the effort you are making to boost this 
department. Rearrange the cases in different ways 
so that even your old customers will remark about 
the changes in your store. Different lines are thus 
brought to their attention and since “SUGGESTION 
IS THE ART OF SALESMANSHIP” they will buy 
more goods. 

Window displays are an important factor in the 
selling of cutlery. It is not necessary to make an 
elaborate display of these goods. Some of the most 
profitable displays have been made in small show 
windows, because the goods were neatly arranged. 

Prices should always appear on the goods when 
displayed, otherwise the most important part of the 
display is lost. A customer might see an article 
displayed in your window in the evening after your 
store is closed. If the price does not appear, he may 
be led to believe that the purchase of this article is 
beyond the means of his pocketbook. The plain 
price on the article may bring him into your store 
the next day and cause him to buy it. 

The whole proposition, summed up in a nut shell, 
is put more “punch” in your cutlery department, 
or, in other words, use more “horse sense” and you 
will find it the best paying department in your store. 
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Enameled Ware Market in 
Guatemala 


OMMERCIAL AGENT GARRARD HARRIS, | 
Guatemala City, says the use of enameled ware 
in Guatemala, known here as granite ware, nickel- 
steel ware and by various other trade names, apply- 
ing to kitchen and household utilities, is increasing; 
that these goods offer a fine opportunity for Amer- 
ican manufacturers, because the main supply has 
come from Continental Europe, with some from Eng- 
land, heretofore. 

Attempts made to handle the American make have 
not been satisfactory ; for instance, one firm in Gua- 
temala City ordered a large bill, provided the tops of 
the coffee pots and stew pans were made of granite 
ware instead of tin, as per sample submitted. The 
reason for desiring the tops of the enameled ware 
was that tin rusts easily and does not last in the 
Central American climate, so that purchasers will 
not buy vessels with tin tops. The American manu- 
facturers replied that they would not make anything 
but a tin top and the matter was dropped. 

The order went to Austria. Dealers assert that 
the prices on the Austrian ware average 20 per cent. 
lower than American makes, and the goods are of 
first-class quality. Among the poorer people imita- 
tion cups and saucers and even plates in white 
enamel, on account of their being unbreakable, are 
coming into much favor, while individual coffee pots, 
cream jugs and the like in the enameled ware are 
established in publie esteem, as well as small wash 
basins and similar goods. Throughout the tropics 
the enameled ware is gaining over tin and ehina, and 
it is a field that the manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
will do well to watch with care. 


Chicago Retail Hardware Associa- 


tion Meets 


Shae regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Re- 

tail Hardware Association held on March 12 at 
the Hardware Club. Thirty-two members and all 
officers were present. The following new mem- 
bers were admitted: S. S. Svenson, 5076 Lincoln 
avenue; Haberle Bros., 717 W. 43rd street; Jos. 
Morman, 5113 S. Ashland avenue. 

President Schuberth appointed the following to 
act on the entertainment committee for 1915: Mar- 
tin Englehart, chairman, and Messrs. Thompson, E. 
M. Oliver, C. Hoffmeister, G. Schweighoefer and 
W. H. Brown. 

David Zweifel was appointed sergeant-at-arms. 

It was announced that hereafter all meetings will 
be called to order promptly at 8 p. m. 


THE RyYBOLT HEATING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has acquired a controlling interest in the Ashland 
Foundry Company, Ashland, Ohio. The capital stock 
has been increased from $20,000 to $32,000, in order 
to take care of improvements that will be made. Ten- 
tative plans include the erection of a building 60 by 
70 feet, two stories, and of brick construction. The 
company has also in contemplation a foundry addition 
70 by 90 feet, one story, of brick construction. The 
above company manufactures a line of cast-iron hot 
air furnaces, and with the increased space the com- 
pany expects to more than double its former output. 


LEHENTAKER BROTHERS, manufacturers of broom and 
tool handles, and other turned stock, have moved their 
machinery from Loleta, Pa., to Stony Creek, N. Y., 
where a factory building is being erected, and will 
shortly be in operation. The firm’s office will be at 
Warrensburg. 








A SPRINGTIME STORY THAT 
SMELLS OF PAINT 


How I Lined Up the Real Estate Agents 
By C. P. McDONALD 


coaxes it. Keeping everlastingly at it brings 

results. That always has been my motto, 
and it has served to build up a profitable retail 
paint trade for me. 

It occurred to me several years ago that’ the real 
estate dealers and property owners ought to be 
made to yield a good income if there only were 
some way in which to land them as a steady diet. 
So I cast about for a method of campaign in order 
that I might get them in line. At first blush this 
did not seem an easy task, but the inspiration came 
to me in a flash. 

In my town I scouted around and made notes of 
all the vacant houses and stores. I also took note 
of the owner or the person who had the property 
for rent, and the real estate men whose cards 
adorned the dirty windows. 

When I got back to the office I sat down and 
sorted out these vacant buildings in piles. Having 
done this, I found that quite a few of the big real 
estate operators had their cards in a number of 
windows. But that fact alone did not, of course, 
bring trade. Here is what did. | 

I got busy on the telephone and called up all the 
landlords and real estate men whose names were 
imprinted on the “For Rent” cards. I told them 
I was giving a smoker the following Saturday 
night in my store, and that I was asking them to be 
my guests because I had in mind a scheme that 
would greatly benefit all of us. My reputation as 
an honest dealer and an old established house went 
far toward making them accept my invitation, and 
there wasn’t one of them who refused to be present. 
And they all came, too. 

We met at 9 o’clock Saturday night. I had a 
supply of good perfectos and some cordial and soft 
drinks. We gathered in my private office and I 
lost no time in bringing my scheme before them. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, after we had lighted our 
cigars, “you perhaps are as anxious to know why 
I have called this meeting as I am to tell you why. 
It’s a proposition I have up my sleeve whereby I’ll 
convince you that you need paint and that I am the 
man. to sell it to you. 

“I walked all over this town a few days ago 
getting a line on the number of vacant houses and 
stores there are in the city. The number was ap- 
palling. I found, for instance, that some of you 
have no less than fifteen stores on your hands 
which you cannot rent. Why can’t you rent them, 
gentlemen? Because they need paint! 

“There are, altogether, ninety-two vacant stores 
and houses in our fair city—a crying disgrace to 
a town of this size laying claims to being at all 
progressive. The ‘For Rent’ sign is conscienceless. 
It conveys to the visitor—the rank outsider—that 
business here is not what it should be. Sometimes, 
I haven’t the least doubt, the great number of 
vacant stores they have seen here has actually been 
instrumental in keeping them from embarking in 
business in our midst. Some of you gentlemen 
may scoff at this notion, but no matter whether 
you entertain the same belief or not, it is unde- 
niable that you have a bunch of vacant property 


TT cons comes only when the hardware dealer 
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on your hands—property that ought to be yielding 
an income. 

“Here is the feature that struck me the hardest 
on my expedition about the city: Of the ninety- 
two vacant buildings there are but five that look 
presentable, five that have been painted within the 
last three years. Placed alongside neatly painted 
buildings, they, too, would not come up to expecta- 
tions. 

“Now, gentlemen, when your wife or my wife 
goes out to look for a house she is going to choose 
the one that strikes her fancy; and I want to tell 
you that her fancy will not be appealed to when the 
house she inspects is sadly in need of varnish, wall 
finish, enamel, and paint. It’s all right for you to 
say to your prospective customers, ‘Well, I'll fix 
everything up for you if you become my tenant’; 
that sort of argument, however, doesn’t always 
wash. Such statements usually are taken with a 
grain of salt. People who lease houses are, as a 
rule, people who want to be shown; they want to 
know how the house is going to look when it is 
attractively decorated and painted. In other words, 
they do not desire to buy ‘a pig in a poke.’ 

“It’s human nature to want to see how things 
are going to look before money is invested in them. 
A milliner couldn’t sell hats to our wives simply by 
showing the untrimmed shapes and exhibiting a 
bunch of feathers or ribbons. They want to know 
how the finished product is going to look. The 
women, gentlemen, rent our houses; if they’re satis- 
fied, we’ve got to be. Few of us select the dwel- 
lings into which we move; it’s beyond our province. 
We’re down town working all day, but the women 
folk have to live in the house all day. She’s got 
to be pleased, this wife of ours, and there’s but one 
way to please her thoroughly—PAINT. 

“T’ll tell you of a certain instance where paint 
rented a store. Mr. Jones here had a big store on 
Main street. It was a desirable location and a 
well-lighted room. A shoe merchant went to Jones 
one day and asked him what he would do in the 
way of fixing things up. ‘Anything—almost,’ said 
Jones. ‘Will you paint it?’ the shoe dealer wanted 
to know. ‘Well, I couldn’t do that, because it was 
all gone over not two years ago,’ said Jones. And 
Jones lost a good tenant simply because the man 
who owns the store room he has to rent wouldn’t 
loosen up and buy a few dollars’ worth of paint 
and interior finishes. Mr. Jones will tell you I’m 
right, and I didn’t get these facts from him, either. 
I got ’em from the shoe merchant. He’s occupying 
a big store room up on Market street that Cottrell 
had the agency for. 

“The shoe merchant went to Cottrell. ‘Will you 
paint ’er up?’ he asked Cottrell. ‘To a nicety,’ 
agreed Cottrell. And he did. As soon as he did 
the shoe merchant took a five years’ lease and moved 
in. He’s renewed that lease since and Cottrell has 
renewed his paint. 

“Mr. Morton here has three houses to sell. He 
hasn’t one applicant a week. Why? Simply be- 
cause the houses need paint and they need it badly. 
Morton could paint those houses up nicely at a 
trifling cost, and I believe he could add the cost 
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to the sum he’s asking for the houses. Not only 
that, but he’d get it. And when nothing stands 
between a property owner and a good buyer but 
a few gallons of paint, isn’t it policy to invest in 
the paint? I think it is. 

“T’ll go further than that. If Mr. Morton will 
agree to buy enough paint and finishes from me to 
put his three houses in the best possible shape I’ll 
agree to refund the price of the materials if he 
doesn’t sell his houses in four months. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? 

“To get tenants for your vacant store rooms and 
houses, gentlemen, you’ve got to get busy with the 
paint brush. A bright building will rent much 
quicker or sell more readily if it looks like ready 
money. Here’s an illustration of that: When a 
young man comes to either of you and applies for 
a job, the first thing you do, before going into his 
qualifications, is to look him over from foot to 
crown and see whether he’s going to be a clean 
addition to your working force. If he’s untidy, 
his shoes need polishing, and he has a two or three 
days’ growth of whiskers on his face, you won’t 
hire him on the promise he’ll fix up when he gets 
his first week’s salary. You want to know how 
he’s going to look before you hire him. You want 
to know how he’s going to continue to look. You 
won’t take unnecessary chances. 

“It’s the same way with a prospective tenant. 
How is this house or this store going to look when 
it is cleaned up? I’d like to rent it or buy it, but 
I’d want to know first whether I’m going to get 
something that looks the part. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m prepared to talk turkey: I 

want your contracts. I’m not a cut-price hardware 
and paint dealer, but I’ve got a guaranteed brand 
of everything and that guarantee stands behind 
everything I sell. ‘Satisfaction or money back.’ 
I’ll give you that paint at rock bottom prices,” and 
sO on. : 
Well, I landed several good contracts that night. 
Many of the dealers had to consult with their clients 
and several of the owners wanted a little time in 
which to think it over. Within six months after, 
those with whom I closed had their stores and 
houses painted, they had secured tenants. I recall 
one instance of a store that had stood vacant for 
over two years. In less than two months after 
being put in tiptop shape it was rented at an ad- 
vanced rental that paid for the paint on the whole 
building in four months. The rest of the term was 
velvet. 

I’ve kept this method in operation for years. 
The smokers cost but a few dollars for smokes and 
supplies. They bring big. returns. Show your 
real estate dealers and owners how they may rent 
their vacant rooms. They will buy paint of you. 


Usona Mfg. Company Opens Offices 


Sager Usona Mfg. Company, Inc., recently in- 
corporated in the states of New York and 
Ohio, has opened eastern offices at 1 Hudson street, 
New York City, and western offices at 309 South 
St. Clair street, Toledo, Ohio. The company will 
manufacture and market an extensive line of flash- 
light cases, battery lanterns, batteries and minia- 
ture lamps under the name of “Kwik-Lite.” A 
recent announcement states that: this company has 
secured exclusive rights for the “Beers” lantern, 
which will also be added to the company’s line. 
George G. Beers will be in charge of the New 
York office and Frank Stout, formerly with the 
Bryant Electric Company, will be sales manager. 


VEN the chronic kicker doesn’t feel like practicing 


on himself.—E xchange. 
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Obituary 


Albert Baldwin, Jr., president of A. Baldwin & Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La., and an official in various other 
large corporations, as well as president of the New 
Orleans National Bank, died of apoplexy March 11- 
Mr. Baldwin was first stricken the week previous, 
which partially prepared him for his sudden death, but 
the end came practically without warning to most of 
his friends. 

' He began his business career with the firm of A. 
Baldwin & Co., in 1880, in the hardware establish- 
ment which, for years, has been not only a leading 
wholesale hardware house in New Orleans, but was 
prominently known throughout the United States. 
When Albert Baldwin, Sr., retired as the head of this. 
concern about 1890 the son succeeded to the presidency 
of the cogporation, and under his management it retained 
and increased the prestige it had gained in long years 
of existence. 

Albert Baldwin, Jr., was born in New Orleans, Oc- 
tober 7, 1866, the second son of the late Albert Bald- 
win, Sr., whose sterling traits as business man and 
citizen were reproduced in the son. Between father 
and son there was a fellowship and camaraderie that 
rarely exists, even between parents and children. The 
father was proud of the mental attainments of the son, 
and the son held the father in a reverence that was 
deep seated. 

Mr. Baldwin, Jr., was educated in a New Orleans 
public school, and was under tuition for a year at a 
Boston school. He finished his education at the old 
University of Louisiana, now Tulane University. 

In 1892 Mr. Baldwin was made a director of the 
New Orleans National Bank, and became vice-presi- 
dent of it in 1895: succeeded Mr. Craig in the presi- 
dency in 1908.° He retained the presidency of A. Bald- 
win. & Co., and the bank up to the time of his death. 
He was president also of the Gullett Gin Company of 
Gullett, La., president of the New Orleans Water Sup- 
ply Company, secretary and treasurer of the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Company and vice-president and 
treasurer of the Times-Picayune Publishing Company. 
He was also a director of the Illinois Central and 
Texas and Pacific Railroad Companies. 


NATHANIEL L. BRADLEY, president of the Bradley & 
Hubbard Company, Meriden, Conn., manufacturer of 
gas and electrical fixtures, died from apoplexy, with 
which he was stricken in January. Mr. Bradley was 
in his eighty-fifth year, and had been identified with 
various financial interests. He is survived by a widow 
and one son. 


JacoB BoLEey, a Civil War veteran, and for many 
years in the hardware business at 169 Grand street, 
New York, died at his home. Mr. Boley retired from 
business five years ago. He was born in Germany 
seventy-nine years ago, and is survived by a widow, 
two sons and four daughters. 


JOHN C. KOHLE, a resident of Bettendorff, lowa, and 
identified with the Bettendorff Hardware Company died 
at his home following an operation and short illness. 
He was in his sixtieth year. 


CLAY ADLER, for many years a well known hardware 
and implement dealer at Hilliard, Ohio, died suddenly. 
He is survived by three sons and two daughters. 


HowaArp M. HErsH, 40 years old, a member of a hard- 
ware firm in Allentown, Pa., died from a fracture of 
the skull received in a fall. 


OMEBODY did a golden deed; 

Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “ ’Tis sweet to live”; - 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right; 

Was it you? 















Dheffield 
Rasors 









Fig. 1\—Razor owned by William Penn, now in the possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society : 


By HENRY T. LUMMUS 
38 Exchange street, Lynn, Mass. 


OR some unexplained reason, cutlery has been 
H neglected among collectors. Old silver, china, 
pewter, firearms and many other articles of 
manufacture have been much sought, and have com- 
manded high prices, but very few have been inter- 
ested in cutlery, apart from swords and daggers. 
As for scissors, and pen and pocket knives, the 
reason for this neglect may be the fact that old 
specimens have been worn out and thrown away, 
but that is not true of steel table knives and forks, 
nor of razors, which can still be found often enough 
to give the collector a sporting chance. 

Yet old razors have certain advantages over many 
of the curiosities that it is considered quite fash- 
ionable to collect. The varieties are as numerous, 
as interesting, and as beautiful as in most other 
subjects of the collector’s quest, and in utility razors 
hold first place. Therefore, even in these days, 
when barbers choose the thinnest of German con- 
caved razors, and when the growing use of the 
safety razor has made shaving almost a lost art, a 
few reactionaries have braved the comments of 
their families as to “insanity,” and the contempt 
of even the postage-stamp collectors among their 
friends, and have sought and shaved with the heavy, 
wedge-shaped razors of their grandfathers, finding 
enjoyment and satisfaction in both the collection 
and the use. 

The great seat of the cutlery trade, for more 
than a century, was Sheffield. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century a few factories were started in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, usually by immi- 
grants from Sheffield, but it remained true until the 
Civil War that nine-tenths of the razors used in 
America were made, not merely in England, but in 
Sheffield. Good razors were made in France and 
Switzerland, but few came here in those days. Ger- 
man makers were then known principally for their 
imitations of English trademarks. 

Razors require the very finest steel, and this for 
centuries has been made in Sheffield chiefly from 
Swedish iron. This is converted into steel by the 
process of “cementation,” which consists of sur- 
rounding the bars of iron with charcoal in a spe- 
cial furnace, so that the iron will absorb more than 
1 per cent. of carbon from the charcoal, and thus 





NOTE. In this article, “a,” “b,” and “e,” following a date, 
mean respectively “or after,” “or before,” and “estimated.” 
The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Fred- 
erick Bradbury, Esq., of Sheffield, for many of the sources of 
his information, and to express the hope that other persons 


will favor him with further information and opportunity to 
purchase specimens. 
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become “bar” or “blister” steel. “Shear steel”— 
so called from its use in making shears—is made 
by cutting the blister steel into short lengths, heat- 
ing them, and forging them together under a heavy 
hammer, thereby increasing the plasticity and 
toughness of the steel. But razors require a steel 
of even finer texture, called “crucible” or “cast” 
steel, made by a process invented by Benjamin 
Huntsman and brought into commercial use in 1770. 
This steel is produced by melting blister steel in a 
crucible, and casting it in a mould into an ingot 
weighing from thirty to sixty pounds, which is 
then forged and rolled into bars as thick as the 
back of a razor. 

In 1820 the great scientist, Michael Faraday, dis- 
covered a way to add about 1/500 of silver to cast 
steel, with the result, as he believed, of improving 
its quality, and the firm of Green & Pickslay and 
its successors for a time actually made razors of 
this alloy, under the name of “Peruvian steel.” But 
it may be doubted whether all the makers who 
stamped their razors “silver steel,” as late even as 
the middle of the century, ever used or knew how 
to make the alloy. The name, however, apparently 
struck the popular imagination. Faraday also 
made an alloy of steel and rhodium, but we hear 
nothing of it from the manufacturers. “India” or 
“Indian” steel, often stamped on razors, apparently 
refers to the “wootz,” a hard steel made by the 
natives of India by cementation, but inferior to the 
cast steel of which the razors were actually made. ~ 
“Damascus” steel was probably a mere advertising 
name. Since about 1836 manganese has often been 
added to steel during casting. Sheffield retained 
its supremacy in steel making longer than in cut- 
lery, and even now the finest German razors are 
made from Sheffield steel. The first steel making 
firm, after Benjamin Huntsman, was Naylor & 
Sanderson, now Vickers & Co. Other famous old 
steel makers were Sanderson Bros. & Co. and W. 
Jessop & Sons. 

To make a razor, one end of a bar of cast steel 
was heated, forged into the shape of a razor, and 
cut off. Care had to be taken not to overheat or 
“burn” the steel. The tang was then beaten out, 
and the whole razor “smithed” or beaten on the 
anvil to compact the metal and improve the form. 
The forged blade was then “shaped” by grinding on 
a dry wheel, which removed the oxidized scale. The 
razor was then returned to the forge, where it was 
stamped and the tang was file-cut and pierced. The 























Above, Fig. 3; below, Fig. 2, an earlier style probably 
than Fig. 3 

















At the top, Fig. 4; below, Fig. 5. The razors of the 
early part of the nineteenth century were rather small 

















At the top, Fig. 6; below, Fig. 7. Good specimens of 
the 1820-34 period 


razor was then hardened by heating to a cherry red 
and plunging into cold water. Then it was softened 
a little or “tempered” by heating to a straw color 
and cooling in water. The razor was then wet- 
ground on a stone of from four to twelve inches in 
diameter, one of about seven inches giving the best 
result. It was then brought to a fine finish by 





“lapping,” “glazing,” and polishing” on wheels, the 
last polishing being with crocus. The razor was 
then ready for the “hafter” to set it into the handle 
or “scales,” the material for which had been pre- 
pared by the scale presser and cutter. In 1824 
the number of Sheffield workmen in the razor trade 
was estimated.as follows: Forgers, 80; grinders, 
250; pressers, 28, and hafters, 120. The trades 
in table knives, spring knives, files, and scissors 
employed many more persons. 

Notwithstanding the great number of styles of 
razors in every age, the leading changes stand out 
clearly. Throughout the eighteenth century, razors 
were notable for the absence of distinction between 
the blade and the tang. Probably Fig. 2 shows an 
earlier style than Fig. 3. The still earlier razor 
owned by William Penn and now preserved by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society (Fig. 1) shows the 
same characteristic. Many eighteenth century 
razors can be dated later than 1770 by the words 
“cast steel” stamped upon them. The key of the 
Butler firm, adopted in 1681, and the star and 
Maltese cross of the Rodgers firm, adopted in 1682, 
are examples of the earliest marks, but: in the 
eighteenth century geographical names, like “Italy,” 
“Holland,” and “Lisbon,” the last names of the 
makers, such as “Smith,” “Roberts,” and “Broom- 
head,” and words like “Gloomy,” “Zealot,” and “In 
Bilbo,” became the fashion. The famous mark 
“Bengall” of the Cadman firm, whose modern wares 
were popular among barbers only a few years ago, 
originated in 1749. Yet some eighteenth century 
makers chose designs, such as the heart and pistol 
adopted by Jonathan Crookes in 1780. Sometimes 
a maker took the year when his mark was granted 
as the mark itself. Around 1800, consecutive num- 
bers were often taken by different.-makers in the 
order of their applications; the one most commonly 
seen is 3415, the mark of Joseph Smith & Sons, used 
on razors of the Victorian period. The handles of 
many of the eighteenth century razors are studded 
with a number of “shields” of silver or other metals 
—a practice that continued until about 1828, after 
which any inset, other than an occasional name- 
plate, was uncommon. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century 
razors began to have regular blades, wider than 
the tangs. Most razors of the early part of the 
century were rather small (Figs. 4, 5). The last 
name of the maker, with or without the initial of 
his first name, became the common stamp. In 1814 
Rhodes & Champion began to make razors with 
thin steel blades inserted in a thick back and tang 
of copper alloy, contending that such blades could 
be made more uniform in temper. Other makers 
imitated, and these razors competed with the or- 
dinary styles for many years. In the middle of 
the century a thin blade and tang were often made 
of one piece, and a copper or steel back was added. 

About 1820 began the classical period of razor 
making, that lasted until 1850 or a little later. Dur- 
ing this period the styles were more numerous 


than ever before and in better taste than ever 


since: 'The name of the maker came to be stamped 
in more detail, often with the address or some 
descriptive matter. About the beginning of this 
period were introduced the file-cuts and more ex- 
pensive flutings on the tangs to keep the fingers 
from slipping, and about the same time the initial 
of the reigning sovereign (G. R., later W. R. and 
V. R.) began to be stamped—a fashion imitated in 
later years by Frederick Reynolds, who stamped 
“FR.” in the same style, although he was no king, 
even of razor makers. Handles with considerable 
curve came, during this period, to displace the 
straight handles. Ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
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pearl, stag and buck horns, with or without a brass 
inner scaie, buffalo horns, and bone were used for 
handles, as well as the ordinary cow horns in yel- 
low, black and imitation of tortoise-shell. Inci- 
dentally, the natural, shiny yellow horn handles, 
without shields, and the light yellow mottled ones, 
were not common until the forties. All through 
this classical period mottoes or “cutlers’ posies” 
were often stamped or etched on blades, such as 
“Old English,” “fry me one term,” “I-am good, I 
can’t be better, I tell you by letter,” and the more 
practical “You lather well and I’ll shave well.” 
Figs. 6, 7 and 8 are good specimens of the 1820-34 
period. During the reign of William IV, probably 
about 1834, occurred a striking change in the shape 
of the tails of the tangs—the parts projecting be- 
yond the handles. In early razors they were short, 
broad and thin, becoming thicker and more mas- 
sive, but still broad, in the twenties; now they be- 
came very slender, and in the forties they became 
longer and curved. The middle thirties show razors 
of slender build, with scallops cut into the ends and 
often into the under side of the tangs, and with 
delicately pointed handles. (Fig. 9.) Figs. 10 and 


.-11 show razors made about 1840. One interesting 


style, common in the late thirties and the forties, 
had the heel wider than the toe (Fig. 12), the back 
being of uneven width to correspond, so that the 
razor would lie flat on the hone. In the forties the 
large “straightbacks” (Fig. 13) appeared, contin- 
uing into the fifties, and also the gigantic “Dutch- 
man” razors (Fig. 14), considerably more than an 
inch wide, well deserving the name “magnum 
bonum” that had often been etched on other styles. 
These Dutchman razors were usually marked “for 
barbers’ use.” Imagine a modern barber, with his 
fondness for razors of paper weight, wielding one 
of these cleavers! All through the classical period 
various firms made beautiful sets of seven blades, 
marked with the days of the week, all fitting into 
one tang and handle—a combination more pleasing, 
however, than practical. Fig. 15 shows an attempt, 
about 1850, to attract American trade. 

After this classical period, while many good 
razors were still made and exported, a certain de- 
terioration became manifest. The styles became 
inferior. Some manufacturers sent to America 
enormous quantities of cheap razors, often etched 
with a full length picture of “Washington, Cham- 
pion of Liberty.” The craze for “hollow ground” 
razors set in. The word “concave” became popu- 
lar, and various monstrosities were sold under that 
name, some with the blade descending by terraces 
from back to edge, and others with ridges and 
grooves running along in the blade in the most 
eccentric and useless fashion. The way became 
paved for the introduction of the modern concaved 
razor and the loss of the larger part of the Amer- 
ican trade to the Germans. Just when the modern 
concaved razor first came into use, I am unable to 
state; concaving was a German process and the 
English acquired it slowly. 

The different makers are even less easy to enum- 
erate than the styles. In 1825, fifty-nine, and in 
1845, one hundred and nine razor manufacturers 
were listed in the Sheffield directory, and these were 
not all the firms making razors, some of the larger 
ones being classified as “Merchants and Manufac- 
turers.” Most of those listed doubtless belonged to 
the class of “little mesters,” whose irresponsible 
competition was the bane of the trade. 

Of the eighteenth century makers, the marks of 
Brittain. Wilkinson & Brownell (to 1837-41, marks, 
“G B..” “Excellent,” “France,” “Vrai’), Wm. 
Birks & Son (marks, pipe and “Langres”), Jona- 
than Hall (mark, “Gratian”’), John Leadbeater 
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At the top, Fig. 8, 1820-34 period; below, Fig. 9, with 
delicately pointed handle 




















At the top, Fig. 10; below, Fig. 11, razors made about 
1840 




















Above, Fig. 13, a large “straightback’”; below, Fig. 12 

shows the heel wider than the toe, the back being of 

uneven width to correspond, so that the razor would lie 
flat on the hone 


(mark, “Italy’”), Parkin & Son (mark, “Holland’’), 
John Shepherd & Sons (mark, “Wolf’’), George 
Smith & Sons (marks, “*kSmith,” and “Leipzig’’), 
and Thomas Warburton (to 1833-7, mark, “Lis- 
bon”), are often seen. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Rhodes & Champion (1797b to 
1821-5),. succeeded by Ebenezer Rhodes & Co. 
(1821-5 to 1839) and by Thomas Champion & Son 
(1821-5 to 1854a), were well known, as were Clark 
& Hall (1797b to 1821-5). Ebenezer Rhodes, about 
1821-5, wrote an instructive essay on the manu- 
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which he deelared that the width of a blade should 
be three and one-half times the thickness of the 
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At the top, Fig. 14, gigantic “Dutchman” razor; below, 
Fig. 15, an attempt about 1850 to attract American 
trade; American eagle stamped on blade 


back, and advocated a convex or “full” edge, as 
giving the effect of the correct drawing cut how- 
ever unskillfully the user might “‘scrape” or “hoe” 
his face. James Crawshaw (1817b to 1837-41); 
Thompson & Barber (1809b to 1834e); John Bar- 
ber (1817b to 1834, mark, square and compasses), 
succeeded by John Barber & Son (1834 to 1850e) 
and later by Stephen Martin; Sanson & Sons 
(1796? to 1849), succeeded by Harrison Bros. & 
Howson, and Green & Pickslay (1810e to 1825b), 
succeeded by Green, Pickslay & Appleby, then by 
Pickslay, Appleby & Bertram, and then by Charles 
Pickslay & Co. (1828-33 to 1841-5) and by Adam 
Padley (1828-33 to 1845-9), were among the best 
makers of their times. Crawshaw, Thompson & 
Barber, Sansom, and Champion were selected by the 
Company of Cutlers in 1826, with the Rodgers firm, 
to make specimens of cutlery for presentation to the 
Duke of York. Sansom & Sons, by virtue of an ap- 
pointment from King William IV in 1830, contested 
the claim of Joseph Rodgers & Sons to be known as 
“Cutlers to His Majesty.” 

Three of the great firms in the history of the 
cutlery trade date from the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century or before. William Greaves & 
Sons (1817b to 1850), successors to William 
Greaves (1780b to 1817b), built the Sheaf Works 
in 1823-6 at a cost of thirty thousand pounds. This 
was the first large factory in Sheffield, and there 
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the Swedish iron was brought in at one end of the 
works and the finished cutlery, of the highest grade, 
was shipped out at the other,. George Wostenholm 
(1797b to 1821-5), succeeded by George Wosten- 
holm & Son (1821-5 to date, marks, pipe, and 
“I X L’”’), was one of the largest of the Sheffield 
manufacturers, and always had a great American 
trade. Joseph Rodgers & Sons (1801 to date), suc- 
cessors to Maurice and Joseph Rodgers, secured an 
appointment as cutlers to His Majesty the King in 
1821, and ever since have maintained their position 
as one of the largest and best of cutlery firms. In 
1821 they presented to the King a “quadrangular” 
knife, valued at two hundred guineas, containing 
1821 blades and instruments. Their advertisement 
in 1828 shows a very complete line of fine cutlery. 

Two other firms that secured an enormous Amer- 
ican trade began business about 1820. Joseph 
Elliot (1821-5 to 1852-4), succeeded by Joseph 
Elliot & Son, was one of them. The other was the 
firm of Wade & Butcher (1817-21 to 1825-8), suc- 
cessors to Robert Wade. Later the business was 
carried on by William & Samuel Butcher, but the 
stamp used on the razors has remained “Wade & 
Butcher” to this day. So famous did these razors 
become in America, that many people call every old- 
fashioned razor a “Wade & Butcher,” no matter who 
made it. In popular estimation in America the 
Wade & Butcher razors were easily first. 

Other good firms making razors during what I 
have called the classical period were James Bar- 
low (1817-21 to 1837-41), succeeded by James Bar- 
low & Sons; George & James Butler (1817b to 
1841-5), succeeded by George Butler & Co.; Colley 
& Co. (1833-7 to 1841-5), succeeded by Hall & Col- 
ley; Jonathan Crookes (1780 to 1833-7), succeed- 
ed by Jonathan Crookes & Son; Frederick Fenney 
(1824e to 1852, mark, fox with “tally-ho”), suc- 
ceeded by C. T. Bingham; Hawcroft & Pearson 
(1833-7 to 1841-5), succeeded by Wm. Hawcroft & 
Sons; Jonathan Hunt (1828-33 to 1837); George 
Johnson & Son (1817b to 1821le, mark, seven stars), 
succeeded by George Johnson & Co.; James John- 
son (1817-21 to 1852-4); Marshes & Shepherd 
(1817-21 to 1851), succeeded by Marsh Brothers 
& Co.; John Pearce (1817b to 1854a) ; Rowbotham, 
Wingfield & Co. (1797b to 1854a, with various 
changes in the firm name), later incorporated with 
Thomas Turner & Co.; George Savage (1817-21 to 
1845-9), succeeded by George Savage & Son; Joseph 
Smith (1828-33 to 1841-5), succeeded by Joseph 
Smith & Son, and William Stenton (1825-8 to 
1845-9). A more recent maker was Frederick 
Reynolds, who began. business about 1841-5 and 
later flooded America with razors of varying qual- 
ity. Other brands, prohably of Sheffield, that are 
often seen, but about which no accurate informa- 
tion has been found, are Packwood, W. Taylor, and 
Joseph Wostenholm & Sons. 



































Federal Trade Commission, from left to right: 


Georgia; Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin; Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois ; and 
The photograph shows the “Supreme Court of Business” holding its first meeting in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, where it met and organized during the week 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


New Federal Trade Commission to Investigate American Export 
Trade—Administration Anxious to Reassure Business 


By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1915. 


HE first work to be undertaken by the new 
fi Federal Trade Commission, which was 
formally organized during the week, will be 
an investigation of the conditions surrounding 
the American export trade. The commission, it is 
understood, will undertake, at President Wilson’s 
suggestion, to determine in just how far the pres- 
ent restrictions against combinations of manu- 
facturers may be lifted in so far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned. 

President Wilson favors an amendment to the 
Sherman law that will permit American manu- 
facturers and exporters to form combinations and 
handle their foreign business through common 
selling agencies. It is expected the trade com- 
mission will be prepared to recommend such an 
amendment when the new Congress convenes. 


Constructive Assistance for Business 


At a conference with the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission yesterday, President Wil- 
son took occasion to emphasize his attitude to- 
wards the American industrial world, and im- 
pressed upon this new body his ideas as to the 
purposes it should have in mind. He made it plain 
that, while all evil practices that may still be 
found to exist in the operation of large corpora- 
tions should be corrected, no particularly radical 
policy should be encouraged, especially at this 
time. 

Constructive assistance to big business, rather 
than an upheaval through the institution of radi- 
cal policies, is to be the rule of the new body that 
will have such power over all business enterprise. 
The aim of the organization, as expressed by 
Chairman Davies, will be to direct industry to 
the right path rather than begin a campaign of 
investigation and espionage. In this attitude, it 
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is said, the Chairman is upheld by. each of the 
other four members of the commission. 


Administration Anxious to Reassure Business 


President Wilson desires to make the second 
half of his Administration a two-year period of 
highly constructive work, that will go far to stim- 
ulate and reassure every department of American 
life and industry. If matters so arrange them- 
selves during the coming two years, the Presi- 
dent hopes to see a full fruition of the legislative 
plan he so ardently held forward when coming 
into office just a little over two years ago. 

Mr. Wilson at every opportunity takes pains to 
point to what he is pleased to call “the final and 
definite settlement of the agitation against busi- 
ness.” The intimation is that the time has now 
arrived to help along the business world, which 
has for such a period been under the nervous ten- 
sion of inquisition and uncertainty. 

Undoubtedly, the President is sincerely anxious 
to open this affirmative program of support, and 
the impression is somehow conveyed to those vis- 
itors with whom he discusses the matter that it 
is one very close to his desires and will be pushed 
with genuine enthusiasm once it is gotten well 
under way. 


United States Chamber of Commerce Meets 


Several matters of importance were acted 
upon at the meeting of the directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commercé‘here today. A Fed- 
eral Trade Committee was appointed, with Harry 
A. Wheeler, of Chicago, chairman, to co-operate 
and advise with the Federal Trade Commission. 

The chamber decided to test in the courts the 
decision of the Treasury Department that under 
the income tax law profits of a certain nature must 
be reported, and a tax paid thereon, while losses 
incurred in similar transactions are not to be de- 
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ducted from the income as reported. Special com- 
mittees were appointed also to consider the ques- 
tion of a tariff commission and that of the estab- 
lishment of a rural credits system. 


* Protests Against Commercial Blockade 


Indications are growing that the new British 
order-in-council, announcing a so-called “modified 
blockade” of all German ports, is destined to result 
in a showing of strong resentment on the part of 
American trade interests. Protests against the 
order are coming into Washington in increasing 
volume. | 

A vigorous protest by this Government is cer- 
tain, in which action the United States will be 
joined by certain other neutrals. In certain well- 
informed circles, however, it is stated that there 
is little likelihood of any material retraction on 
the part of Great Britain, other than the conces- 
sion to exempt neutral cargoes that may be inter- 
cepted from confiscation. 

While there is certain irritation felt by officials, 
and business men of large interests, over the re- 
strictions that are forced against American ex- 
ports in certain directions, there is, as a very sub- 
stantial counterbalance, a feeling of relief that 
the many delicate questions are being considered 
and disposed of without the development of any 
sort of foreign complications. It is considered 
that the retention of’ neutrality by this country 
will be one of the surest methods of serving the 
larger and better interests of American industry. 


Russian Trade Field to Be Opened 


The potentially rich commercial field of the 
great Russian Empire is the goal now being 
sought by the Department of Commerce. While 
the United States has of recent years been grad- 
ually increasing exports to the land of the Czar, 
the total has been small. Outside of cotton and 
certain lines of machinery American exports to 
Russia, in comparison with those from Germany 
and other European countries, have been pathetic- 
ally slender. 

Now, a concerted effort is under way to secure a 
lasting foothold in this practically new field and 
work up a trade that will stand for a fair meas- 
ure of participation. Henry D. Baker, the newly 
appointed Commercial Attaché to the Near East, 
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is now in Russia, and, under instructions from 
Washington, will devote himself to an investiga- 
tion of the various commercial phases that must 
be met by American exporters going into this part 
of the world. 


Commercial Treaty with Russia 


Among certain officials of the Government the 
belief prevails that Russia presents an even more 
promising field for American commerce than South 
America. It is pointed out that the Czar’s domin- 
ions contain a larger population than all of South 
America and a decidedly greater purchasing 
power. Furthermore, the fact that Germany, here- 
tofore the biggest seller to Russia, will have no 
trade standing with the Petrograd Government 
for years to come, is the clenching argument in 
the consideration of this interesting question. 

A new trade convention with Russia will be 
signed within the year if negotiations now under 
way between the two Governments can be brought 
to a successful issue. The Russian Government, 
it is announced, has intimated that it is prepared 
to enter into such a pact with this country, and 
the Foreign Office at Petrograd is receiving the 
advances of the American Government in a man- 
ner to indicate that the usual difficulties in nego- 
tiations of this sort will be substantially mini- 
mized. 

Question of Express Rates Again 


The four big express companies of the country 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a rehearing of the recently decided ex- 
press rate case. The companies claim that the first 
ten months’ operation under the reduced sched- 
ules ordered by the commission in February, 1914, 
show a deficit of almost $3,000,000 for the four 
concerns. 

The results of the operation of the new rates, 
the petition’ proclaims, “have been so disastrous 
that the executive officers of the companies here 
represented have felt it necessary to lay the facts 
before the commission and the public in order that 
steps may be taken to enable them to remain in 
the business.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has agreed 
to grant a rehearing in the matter, although no 
definite date has yet been set. 








New Officers of Manhattan and 
Bronx Association 


A* the annual meeting of the Hardware and 

Supply Dealers’ Association of Manhattan & 
Bronx Boroughs, Inc., New York, held on Thurs- 
day, March 18, the following officers and committee 
men were elected: 

Joseph Gleason, president; Michael J. Busch, 
vice-president, and Frank P. Van Riper, treasurer. 

Directors, William A. Schley, George Wilkening. 

Finance Committee, Charles Eberhart, George 
Pfaff, Jerome Silverman. 

Membership Committee, H. F. Lutters, Gilbert 
Browning, James Gear, A. F. Browbacher, H. C. 
Dienst, A. J. Douglas, R. W. Zundell. 

The advantage of employing a solicitor to se- 
cure new members was demonstrated by seven 
applications for membership presented as a result 
of one week’s work. The newly elected members 
of the association are J. F. Mason, A. Freedman, 
J. Sugeman, Louis Abrahams, Max Weiss, Cav- 
anagh Bros. & Co., C. A. Bruhns. 

The annual reports of the officers showed that 
the association was producing results and that the 
membership appreciates the advantages it is de- 


riving through co-operation. The president re- 
ferred at some length to the association member- 


ship in the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 


Hardware Association and expressed the general 
opinion of the members when he spoke of the bene- 
ficial results obtained through membership in the 
Pennsylvania Association. 

Michael A. Busch, the newly elected vice-presi- 
dent, acting as chairman, appointed the following 
members as delegates to the Metropolitan Hardware 
Association: J. M. Kohlmeier, Frank P. Van 
Ripen and A. Schimel. 

Announcement was made by Mr. Kohlmeier, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, that serious 
consideration is being given to changing the place 
of meeting each month, holding some meetings in 
the Bronx and some in Manhattan. Mr. Kohl- 
meier also stated that many of the members had 
taken out fire insurance in the hardware mutuals; 
the fact that 40 per cent. dividend on premiums is 
paid yearly should be sufficient to interest every 
hardware dealer. Arrangements were under way 
for several social gatherings of members to which 
the ladies will be invited and that preparations 
were being made for several open meetings at which 
hardware clerks will be given an opportunity to 
hear illustrated and instructive talks. 
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Justice In Analysis 
(Continued from page 57) 


blocks for the pocket or work bench at a little high- 
er price. ; 

Fourteenth 
Cutters.” 

We have Red Devil glass cutters at 75 cents, 
$1.40 and $2.25 per dozen. All are “Red Devil 
Cutters,” and how is a man handling a mail order 
to know which grade is wanted? It seems all three 
grades were used in filling these 19 orders, and can 
the jobber be blamed? Would not the dealer who 
had been selling the $2.25 grade criticise as sharply 
for the sending of a 75 cents a dozen article as 
the dealer who had been selling the 75 cents a 
dozen article if he were to receive the $2.25 grade? 

Seventeenth item—‘“l44 dozen 34” x 30” Steel 
Wrecking Bars.” 

I find these are cataloged at 48 pounds, 50 
pounds, 51 pounds, and 57 pounds to the dozen. 

Eighteenth item—‘1 dozen 8” Hasps, Hooks and 
Staples.” 

This article is shown in different catalogs in 
weights 214% pounds, 334 pounds, 4 pounds, and 7 
pounds to the dozen. 

Twentieth item—‘“l4 
Faucets.” 

Looking over this class of goods in catalogs of 
leading jobbers, I find one catalog gives one “No. 
4” wood faucet, while another catalog contains no 
wood faucets of that number. A third catalog 
shows three different faucets “‘No. 4’ in sizes from 
7” to 18” in length and 4 pounds to 12 pounds in 
weight per dozen; from 10-cent sellers to 50-cent 
sellers, all “No. 4’ wooden faucets. 

Twenty-second item—‘‘4z” Wood Tackle Block, 
2 sheaves iron strap.” 

These furnished either with plain or roller 
bushed bearings. Evidently one or two sent roll- 
er-bushed bearing block. 

Twenty-third item—‘“2-13 lb., Cast P. Mauls.” 

One of the largest jobbers carries all cast post 
mauls in 12-pound and 14-pound weights, another 
house carries 13 pounds in all cast, both unhandled 
and handled. Also cast mauls with hickory wood 
faces are carried by most jobbers. A house re- 
ceiving an order for 13-pound cast post maul would 
likely send either 12-pound or 14-pound if they 
did not stock 13-pound. The mail order clerk 
would have to guess at what was wanted where 
his house carried different styles or combinations. 

Twenty-fourth item—“'% Gro. 6” Hooks and 
Staples.” 

I find this item cataloged at weights 25 pounds, 
2714 pounds, 30 pounds, and 36 pounds to the gross. 
Prices would naturally vary on even this staple 
item with such variation in weights. 

The eleven items referred to above, second, sev- 
enth, ninth, twelfth, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth, might be called staple articles, 
yet difference in weight, size, finish, pattern, etc., 
are sufficient to account for from 10 to 200 per 
cent. or even more difference in the prices of these 
items. 

There were likely as great differences in some 
of other items, if goods had been compared. 

I believe that if the goods received by the 19 dif- 
ferent retailers in this price investigation had been 
placed side by side, the reason for the wider differ- 
ences in price would have been apparent. I think 
this would have explained the differences between 
invoices “C” and “D” at least. 

There is little difference in weight, construction, 


item—‘“‘1 Dozen Red Devil Glass 


dozen No. 4 Wooden 
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or value of such items as carriage bolts, flat head 
bright screws, heavy “T” hinges and lag screws, 
and no great differences in prices charged for these 
items. But with comparatively few exceptions, 
almost any article of hardware may be obtained in 
different weights, styles, grades, and prices. A 
“1-lb. Nail Hammer” is a “1-lb; Nail Hammer,” of 
course, but it may cost anywhere from 60 cents to 
$6 per dozen or more to make it, depending on ma- 
terial, shape and finish of head, grade of timber, 
and finish of handle. 

It is very often misleading to compare prices on 
invoices from different firms without comparing 
goods at the same time. 

In view of the variety of goods which correspond 
to specifications of most of the items in the list sent 
to the different jobbing houses, it is not hard to 
understand how it happens that the invoices re- 
ceived fail to correspond. The investigation seems 
to show rather a lack of care in sending mail orders 
for goods than a lack of appreciation and due con- 
sideration to prices on mail orders by jobbing 
houses. 

There are sometimes reasons why the same arti- 
cles should sell at different prices in different sec- 
tions. To illustrate: A large retailer in the South 
often buys 100 to 500 sets of a certain blind hinge 
at a time, while 20 hardware stores together in 
Northern states may not sell that many sets in a 
whole year. Of course, the dealer who can use 100 
to 500 sets at a time buys his blind hinges at a 
lower price and a salesman calling on him, and 
knowing all the circumstances, would quote and 
sell him these goods at a lower price than would a 
house located in a section where few of these par- 
ticular goods are sold, unless their attention is 
called to the circumstances, when they can usually 
meet the situation satisfactorily. 

Also, suppose a customer who has given a sales- 
man a good volume of business, say $3,000 to $5,000 
per year, has strong competition on a certain line 
of goods, or has been giving special attention to a 
particular line and is able to use large quantities; 
or sometimes a competing jobber or salesman may 
be making a special campaign on a certain line and 
cutting certain prices, under such or similar condi- 
tions, the salesman may feel justified in shading 
his prices. Such circumstances account very 
largely for lower prices being obtained, sometimes, 
from salesmen than are shown on quotations from 
his firm or invoices for mail orders sent direct to 
his house. Very truly yours, 

W. A. KANORR. 


The California ‘‘Ripe Olive Day’’ 


y= ESDAY, March 31, has been officially de- 

clared as California “Ripe Olive Day.” The 
purpose of this day is not only to increase the con- 
sumption of ripe olives, but also to increase the 
production of olives. Incidentally an increase in 
the production of olives will, of course, affect the 
hardware trade in California by increasing the de- 
mand for agricultural implements. 

The demand for ripe olives now equals the sup- 
ply, but a majority of persons are unacquainted 
with the delicious flavor of the California ripe 
olive, and the purpose of this day is to induce 
more people to eat ripe olives. 

The acreage planted with olives is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, to the satisfaction of sellers of 
implements in the olive raising districts of Cali- 
fornia. This campaign, it is thought, will create 
more consumers of olives to take the additional 
amount raised by reason of the increased acreage 
given over to them. 
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A Slight Mistake - 


ROFESSOR MASON had a charming wife and 
family of whom he was very fond, but, professor- 
like, his thoughts were always on his books. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Mason went motoring with a 
party of friends and did not return home until evening. 
The house seemed remarkably quiet to her. She had 
left the children playing about, but now they were no- 
where to be seen. 

“Where are the children, James?” she inquired. 

“Why, my dear,” responded the husband, “they were 
making a good deal of noise, so I just put them to bed 
without waiting for you or calling the maid.” 

“IT hope they gave you no trouble,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“No,” said the professor, “except the one in the back 
room. He objected a good deal to my undressing him 
and putting him to bed.” 

Mrs. Mason went in to inspect the children. 

“Why, James!” she cried. “This boy in the back 
room is little Tommy Moore, who lives next door!”— 
Exchange. 


His Ruse 


é¢¢‘\HARLIE,” said the young mother, “I’ve decided 
on a name for baby. We will call her Imogen.” 

Papa was lost in thought for a few moments. He 
did not like the name, but if he opposed it his wife 
would have her own way. 

“That’s nice,” said he presently, “My first sweet- 
heart was named Imogen, and she will take it as a 
compliment.” 

“We will call her Mary, after my mother,” was the 
stern reply.—St. James Gazette. 


Taken at His Word 


HE buyer of a printing press in Italy failed to make 
payment within half a year’s time, and the manu- 
facturer dunned him. Quite coolly the buyer wrote 
back as follows: “I am not aware that I owe you any- 
thing. Your representative told me, both at the time 
I ordered the machine and when it was delivered, in the 
most emphatic terms that your machine paid for it- 
self.”.—The Successful Merchant. 


How She Classified Him 


RS. ATKINS, dissatisfied with the number of 
times one man came to see her cook, spoke to 
her about it. “When I engaged you, Martha,” she said, 
“you told me you had no man friends. Now whenever 
I come into the kitchen I find the same man here.” 
“Bress yo’, ma’am,” smiled Martha, “dat niggah 
ain’t no fren’ ob mine.” 
“No friend? Then who is he?” 


“He’s ma husban’.”—Exchange. 


He Wanted It Decided 


Ma!” bawled Freddy as the usual morning 
“Do my ears belong to 


éé A! 
wash was going on. 

my face or my neck?” 
Ma temporized. “Why, what is the ‘matter?” she 
asked. 

“T want it decided now. Every time you tell Mary 
to wash my face or my neck she washes my ears, too.” 
—Exchange. 


Of two evils choose something else.—Exchange. 
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Over the Counter 


TRAVELING salesman tells of his visit to a gen- 
eral store in Boston, where a woman was looking 
at some hats. “Have you nothing of a subdued mouse 
color?” she asked. 
For a moment the salesman was staggered, but he 
recovered his breath and replied: 
“No, madame, but we have some in enraged rat color.” 
Another woman, in search of a certain kind of basket, 
made the salesman reach down every article of that na- 
ture on the shelves except two. Then she said, as she 
turned away: 
“IT only came to look for one of my friends.” 
“Madame,” said the weary salesman, “if you have 
the slightest idea that your friend is in either of the 
other two baskets, I shall be pleased to take them 
down.”—Exchange. 


And the Cook Is a Bear 


ds ( VERY one in our family is some kind of ani- 
mal,” said Jimmie to the amazed preacher. 
“Why, you shouldn’t say that!” the good man ex- 
claimed. 
“Well,” said Jimmie, “mother’s a dear, the baby is 
mother’s little lamb, I’m the kid and dad’s the goat.”— 
Exchange. 


And Nora Was “It” 


RS. BROWN was in the kitchen helping Nora, the 
cook, prepare supper. 
“Tt’s an old saying,” she remarked to Nora, “that ‘too 
many cooks spoil the broth.’ What do you think?” 
“Sure, mum,” she replied, “there’s nothin’ to worry 
about. There’s only one cook here.”—National Monthly. 


Home-Made 


OHNNIE (to the clerical guest, who has just finished 
an elaborate “grace’”’)—-Father says much shorter 
grace than you do. 
The Clergyman—Indeed! And what does he say? 
Johnnie—Well, yesterday he said: “Good Lord, what 
a meal!”—Sketch. 


A Good Definition 


6é<¢(NHARLES,” said the teacher, “do you know what 
the word ‘celerity’ means?” 
“Yes’m,” said Charles. “It’s something you put hot 
plates down with.”—Exchange. 


Originator 


OVERNESS—Who was Christopher Columbus? 
Wise Willie—He was the original “See America 
First” advocate.—Exchange. 


One Advantage 
OKUS—I would rather be good than be great. 
Pokus—Well, it’s easier. There isn’t so much 
competition.— Exchange. 


VERY man is the architect of his own fortune, but 
even then he can’t get the sun in every room.— 
Exchange. 


sep the unexpected that happens, especially to the 
fellow who is dead sure he can never be wrong.— 


Exchange. 
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j lew “The Man Behind the Counter” :— 

Enclosed you will find an article that is based 
on the actual experience of a retail salesman with 
the representative of a wholesale house who, when 
he visits a store, cannot see any one except the 
“Old Man,” and, whenever the opportunity is pre- 
sented, tries to give a lecture on the superiority 
of his line over any competitor’s. In this way he 
gets in strong with the “Boss,” but loses out with 
the salesmen who do not push his line. The travel- 
ing man is the loser, as well as the owner of the 
store who loses the profit that could be made from 
the sale of goods bought from this salesman. 

So I want to ask the question, what would you 
have done in this case? 

One way you are losing money for the man who 
employs you, but are getting even with the traveling 
salesman who has much to learn, especially that the 
best way to move goods out of the store is through 
the clerks, who have more opportunities to sell goods 
than the proprietor. Yours very truly, 

is ee ¥ 


“The Man Behind the Counter” is reproducing 
the article which is mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter. Following this is his personal opinion, and he 
would be very glad to have the opinions of other 
retail salesmen. We may find many traveling sales- 
men who have not learned all there is to know. 
Possibly a frank expression by some retail sales- 
men will convince some travelers that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the men behind the counters. 


What Would You Have Done in This Case? 


Three or four weeks ago our firm bought an 
electric vacuum cleaner which we were told to sell 
at a price lower than any on the market. Not long 
after this the salesman who sold us that sweeper 
came into the store just as I had finished waiting 
on a lady. She had both arms full of bundles, so I 
walked behind her through the store to open the 
door for her. As we came to the door she saw the 
sweeper (which has been mentioned) displayed in 
the window just at the door. 
was the sweeper. I answered, “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well,” she said, “that sweeper is no good. One 
of my neighbors has had two of them and neither 
worked right, so she returned them.” 

I asked, “Are you sure that it is the same 
sweeper?” and she said, “Yes, I know it is, for I 
was in her house the day she tried the last one, 
and it simply would not do the work. I want a 
sweeper, but I certainly do not want that one.” 

“Well,” I said, “can I interest you in this other 
sweeper? It is a hand-power machine, but a good 
one, and I will guarantee it to do the work. 





She asked if that. 
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Furthermore, I will send it to your home and let 
you try it, and if you find it is not satisfactory we 
will be glad to take it back.” 

“All right,” she said, “send it over.” 

Now the sweeper I had persuaded her to try was 
made by another firm, and the salesman who sold 
the electric sweeper was listening to our conversa- 
tion, and it made him mad because I did not try 
to convince the customer that his sweeper was O. K. 
When the lady left he called the “Old Man,” who 
had been busy in the rear of the store, and told him 
he wanted to show him something about the 
sweeper; that it was not selling because the clerks 
were “knocking” it; that this was causing the firm 
to lose good profit. 

At the same time the salesman gave me a good 
“calling down.” He said that I was no salesman, 
and if he were the boss he would fire me at once 
and get a man who would push all the goods and not 
get married to just one line. 

I made up my mind then and there never to push 
that sweeper and to talk another sweeper whenever 
the opportunity was presented. I have since sold 
four of the other sweepers, and the electric still 
stands on the floor. 

Therefore, I ask this question, ““What would you 
do under similar circumstances?” 

S. T. V. (A retail salesman.) 

Theoretically, the salesman forgets personal feel- 
ings and considers the interest of his employer be- 
fore all others. Being human, “The Man Behind 
the Counter” admits that he would have made the 
same resolve that S. T. V. made, and would have 


determined also to prevent the Bonehead Traveler. 


from selling any more goods to the proprietor. 


Traveling Salesthan Should Explain Goods to Retail 
Salesmen 


The traveling man who does not attempt to culti- 
vate the good will of the retail salesman, and has 
no time to explain his goods to the men upon whom 
he depends to move them, does not deserve much 
business. 

The traveling man who has so little judgment 
as to do the thing that has been related deserves 
to lose his position rather than the man he sought 
to have fired. 

The inattention of traveling men to retail sales- 
men is more general than many believe. I see in- 
stances of it frequently, and I know that thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods are on display in hard- 
ware stores but are not sold because the men who 
must make the sales do not understand the goods. 

The salesman sells most readily the goods he has 


Continued on page 86. 





























The merits of the merchandise illustrated by display 


HERE is not an advertising man who has given 
db the subject of distribution among dealers and 
demand by consumers a just consideration, 
who will not recognize the fact that the trade has 
been largely neglected in effective display publicity 
at the place where distribution has been accom- 
plished, or, in other words, where the goods are on 
sale. 

We hear a great deal nowadays regarding the 
waste of window materials and the dealers’ lack of 
interest toward effective display co-operation. In 
a great many instances these conditions may be 
credited to selfishness on the part of the manufac- 
turer or neglect of systematic presentation of the 
display problem by the dealer. 

Merchants generally more and more realize the 
great importance of the show window, not only from 
an advertising standpoint, but as a direct business 
producer. The Show window of today is an acknowl- 
edged force for attracting trade, and the class of 
trade a merchant desires can often be influenced 
by the appearance of the store front. As an illus- 
tration: If the store presents a dirty, ill-kept and 
untidy appearance, the class that frequents this 
store will be more or less of the same character. 
While, on the other hand, if the store presents a 
clean, bright, up-to-date and beautiful appearance, 
it indicates that the merchant is catering to the 
better class of customers. 


Pe Amn oe en ne OTR ane a 


How Windows Influence Opinion 


There is no doubt that a store is judged by the 
appearance of the store front; in fact, the entire 
street of a city is often characterized by the ap- 
pearance of the show windows thereon. If these 
displays are all of pleasant, artistic and instructive 
value, the popularity of this street will be clearly 
evidenced by the people making it their leading 
thoroughfare. It is plain that a great portion of 
the shopping traffic of a city can be turned by this 
plan. 

It is an actual fact that in many cases the show 
windows are looked upon with more favor by the 
dealer than any other branch of store publicity, 
because it is the medium by which the merchant 
can trace a direct return and at the same time 
forcibly advertise his wares and the policy of the 
store. 

Our accompanying illustration shows a display of 
paints arranged for the Masury Paint Company. 
This is designed to assist the dealer to effectively 
advertise the merits of paints through display. 

This well-balanced trim was placed in a 10-ft. 
window. The show cards, color cards, etc., are 
furnished to dealers and the display suggests how 
the paints may be used to the best advantage. 

We wish to especially call attention to the central 
attraction, which consists of a demonstration show- 
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The card is made with two styles of lettering upright 

and slanting and an illustration taken from a HARD- 

WARE AGE advertisement of A. C. Penn, Inc., 100 
Lafayette street, New York City 


ing how walls covered with this paint may be easily 
cleaned with a sponge and water. The large arrow 
which directs attention to this special feature reads 
as follows: “Always Clean Walls Where Masury 
Perfection Colors Are Used. Can Easily Be Cleaned 
with Sponge and Water.” 

In arranging merchandise displays it is always 
well to consider the merits of the merchandise in 
order to see if it will not permit a special treat- 
ment which will bring out some particular point to 
the best advantage. 


Our Show Cards 


Our show cards this week show two illustrations 
made entirely with the pen, in two styles of letter- 
ing, upright and slanting. Both of these cards are 
quarter sheets, 11 x 14. 

Study the cards which are reproduced under this 
heading each week. They will assist you in design- 
ing original layouts and will give you suggestions 
for improving your display work through the show 
card writing branch. 








Jo keep chies tn, 
Jo keep Slies out. 


It will make 


good, or we will. 


Wickwire 


























Illustration taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertise- 
ment of Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, New York, used 
on a card showing upright and slanting lettering 
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Palace Hardware Company in 
New Store. 


y igpens formal opening of the Palace Hardware 

building, located at 913-915 State street, Erie, 
Pa., took place on March 11, when upwards of 
10,000 persons, as estimated by C. P. Graham, man- 
ager, visited Erie’s tallest “skyscraper” and inspect- 
ed the building from the basement to the roof. 

Two elevators were kept busy all evening carry- 
ing visitors to and from the top floor of the building, 
but they could not accommodate the crowd which 
gathered at the building and hundreds climbed their 
way up the stairs. 

S. S. Bryan, of Titusville, Pa., president and 
treasurer of the United Hardware & Supply Com- 
pany, of which the Palace Hardware Company is a 
branch, was present at the opening and greeted the 
crowd of visitors, as did C. P. Graham, of the local 
store. 

The chief interest of the visitors centered in the 
main floor, the mezzanine floor and the basement, 
where the company’s goods were shown. Demon- 
strators from many companies were present and 
around them gathered many curious ones. 

There were carnations for the ladies, and an or- 
chestra furnished music throughout the evening. 
Palms and ferns were used in the decorations of the 
store. 

This store is said to be one of the most complete 
in the United States. Extensive supplies are stocked 
for the builder, the toolmaker, housewife, motor- 
cyclist or bicyclist. The display system allows the 
visitors to inspect the wares quickly but thoroughly 
and with great ease. In direct line with the main 
entrance is the cutlery department, and in the rear 
are the stairs leading to the basement and to the 
mezzanine floor. Behind the latter stairway is the 
marine supply department, where equipment for 
vessels from a yacht to a lake steamer can be found. 
Here is also located the heavy hardware. 

To the right of the entrance is the silverware and 
nickel-plated ware department. Other departments 
found on this side of the main floor are the sporting 
goods department, the automobile accessories de- 
partment and the paint supply department. 

The offices of the company are located in the rear 
of the main floor. Mahogany finish is used through- 
out the offices and the entire building. On the left 
side of the building are the following departments: 
builders’ hardware display room, builders’ hardware 
department, general hardware section and the tool 
department. The elevators are also located on this 
side of the building. Glass partitions separate the 
general store from the entrance to the offices in the 
upper floors. 

Every housewife who visited the Palace Store on 
opening night was rawn to the basement as though 
by a magnet. Here supplies ranging from bread 
pans to glassware were attractively displayed. At 
the rear of the basement are the shipping and re- 
ceiving departments, and also an extra supply of 
heavy hardware such as shovels and other heavy 
implements. 

The heads of the departments of the company 
are: C. P. Graham, manager; H. B. Seip, head of 
the cost department; Charles Shanks, tool depart- 
ment; A. H. Welch, builders’ hardware; Axtell San- 
strom, miscellaneous hardware; F. C. Deford and 
A. Schultz, cutlery; A. H. Brebner, marine supplies; 
Clyde Mars, mill supplies; Norman Toomy, sporting 


goods; Edward Steba, automobile accessories and | 


paint supplies; F. Foster, mezzanine fioor; Miss 
Margaret Brabender, basement; L. J. Garrity, ship- 
ping department, and E. J. Freund, receiving de- 
partment. 
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KDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Mail Order Subsidy 


T is interesting to note that the principal 
finding of the Bristow joint committee in 
its parcel post investigation is just what 

the retailer has always claimed—that the par- 
cel post is a great boon to the big mail order 
houses in promoting their business and increas- 
ing their profit, but a failure in promoting the 
direct supply of farm produce to consumers. 

While the claimed purpose of the parcel post 
system is to benefit the farmer, it is well known 
that the farmer did not exhibit the interest in 
securing the passage of the bill that the mail 
order houses did. The fact that one-half of the 
parcel post matter carried originates in Chicago 
and New York is sufficient proof that the farmer 
is not particularly interested in the system and 
is not making use of it. 

Unquestionably the farmer has secured the 
delivery of much merchandise at lower costs 
than formerly, but it has been at the expense 
of other taxpayers unless the parcel post system 
is self-supporting. The Bristow committee does 
not state positively that the system is costing 
more money than it produces, but some of the 
findings and recommendations certainly show 
the opinion of the committee. The report states 
that it is “impossible to determine the cost of 
parcel post service or the revenue that is de- 
rived from it.” Again, the committee recom- 
mends “a revision of the rates and weights of 
third and fourth class matter,” so as to protect 
the revenues of the department. Thus it ap- 
pears that the committee is convinced that the 
parcel post system, as now operated, is a drain 
upon the resources of the post office depart- 
ment. 

No well-informed man will question for a 
moment the statement that the mail order 
houses have effected enormous savings by using 
the parcel post; but the price of mail order mer- 
chandise has not been reduced on this account, 
so that this saving amounts practically to a sub- 
sidy that is unwarranted by the benefits de- 
rived by the country at large. Thus the subsidy 
is a discrimination, and there is no reason why 
the Government should discriminate against the 
distributors of 90 per cent. of the merchandise 
sold in this country in favor of corporations 
that distribute 10 per cent. 

Hope that the Bristow committee favors a 
revision of the parcel post system to a more 
favorable basis for the retailer may be taken 
from the following recommendation—“The re- 
adjustment of rates to the different zones so 


that the sum of the local rates will not be less 
than the through rate, in order that the reship- 


oS 
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ment of parcels at an intermediate point be- 
tween the post office of origin and that of final 
destination shall no longer be profitable.” 

However, the retailer would obtain more 
benefit, and relief, if catalogs were not carried 
by parcel post, or if it was required that parcel 
post shipments should originate at the post 
office in the city from which the sender distrib- 
utes his merchandise. For instance: If mail 
order houses wish to distribute a large number 
of catalogs in the state of Georgia, shipment 
may be made by freight to Atlanta, and indi- 
vidual copies may be sent by parcel post from 
that point, effecting a large saving as compared 
with the cost of mailing the same catalogs by 
parcel post from the Chicago office. 

It is carefully estimated that one mail order 
firm has saved more than $1,000,000 a year by 
shipping its catalogs by parcel post. This being 
the case, as well as the fact that the service is 
not self-supporting, the taxpayers are really 
paying their money into the coffers of the big 
firms rather than supporting government insti- 
tutions with it. 

The report of the Bristow committee offers 
to the retailer the best opportunity to protest 
against the discrimination being made against 
him that he has had since the parcel post law 
became effective. It is to be regretted that the 
attention of the retailer is being diverted at 
this important time by the fight for one cent 
letter postage. Careful consideration of the two 
measures will show that it is more important 
just now to give attention to securing relief 
from the unfair advantage given mail order 
houses by the parcel post system. 

Many recommendations are tabled for no 
other reason than that evidence is not given 
Congress that the voters are interested in hav- 
ing the recommendations acted upon favorably. 
The retailer may rest assured that the mail or- 
der houses will bring to bear all influence pos- 
sible to prevent a reduction of the subsidy that 
is being given them. The retailer may rest as- 
sured that the arguments made will prevail 
unless there is a protest from those who are 
being discriminated against. 

Every retailer who is interested in the future 
of his business should express his opinion of 
the injustice that is being done to him and to 
his representative in Congress. If this is done 
with proper forcibleness, sufficient pressure 
may be brought to bear to cause recognition of 
the rights of the majority. 

The retailer does not ask discrimination in 
his favor. Given equal opportunity, he will hold 


his own and he can obtain equal opportunity if 
he will make a vigorous demand for it. 
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Organizing the Farmer 


UCH activity is being displayed, under 

M the pretense of community uplift, in 

forming farmers’ clubs and similar or- 
ganizations. 

The average retailer entertains no objections 
to such work when conducted along the proper 
lines; on the other hand, he welcomes and en- 
courages it. However, he does wish to know 
that the doctrines which are being taught are 
constructive and not destructive. 

Community uplift as an ideal condition will 
not be attained by any plan born of selfish mo- 
tives. It is well, therefore, to ascertain the 
motives of the men who are devoting so much 
time to organizing the farmer. Are they really 
interested in making him a larger producer 
and a more loyal supporter of the small town, 
or are they preaching an incendiary gospel 
which fires the existing feeling of the farmer 
against the city man? Have they entered the 
work of community development for the real 
good of the community and the country at large, 
or are they merely endeavoring to create and 
hold professorships, or political positions, or 
are they earning salaries paid by mail order 
houses? 

If the fruit of the organizer’s work is a farm- 
ers’ co-operative store, or a co-operative buying 
plan, it seems that the attitude of the organizer 
is well defined. It is worthy of note that in 
most cases the farmers’ club begins one of the 
two buying methods mentioned. 

It is to be regretted that the farmers’ clubs 
devote more time to the subjects of buying 
goods than to better farming methods. Gener- 
ally it is found that the organizer sows the seed 
which brings up such discussions. He seeks first 
the attention and sympathy of his audience and 
seems to get a better response by directing at- 
tention to the sins of the other men than by 
telling of the wrong practices of the members 
of his audience. The listeners seem more in- 
terested in learning of the possibilities of a co- 
operative store, or buying plan, than of the 
benefits of deep plowing or silo building. 

Approximately 90 per cent. of the co-opera- 
tive stores fail, so the trained merchant has 
nothing to fear from them except that the farm- 
er is taught to consider the local merchant as a 
competitor, and the spirit of unrest which is 
created tends to encourage mail order buying. 

The men who work first for the interest of 
the farmer invariably advise him to support the 


home town. They devote most of their time, 
however, to teaching better farming methods 
instead of trying to make storekeepers of farm- 
ers. The men who are doing work of the for- 
mer kind should be supported to the exclusion 
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of those whose efforts result in creating dissen- 
sion. 

It has been said that the farmer is going to 
organize and that to discourage his attempts 
will merely intensify the feeling of the man in 
the country toward the man in town. In that 
case it seems best for the merchant to do the 
organizing; not hire an outsider to do it for 
him, and not wait for an outsider who is hired 
by some other interest to do the work regard- 
less of the merchant’s feelings in the matter. 

The only farmers’ organization plan that 
seems to stand the test so far as the interests 
of both town and country are concerned is 
that which has been operated successfully in 
Trenton, Mo., and is now being adopted in 
many communities. This plan enlarges the ac- 
tivities of the commercial club so that they in- 


clude the interests of the farmer as well as the . 


merchant. The city school curriculum provides 
a course in agriculture. The club employs its 
own farm expert who, a citizen of the commu- 
nity and a teacher in the school, is able to form 
the close acquaintanceship that is very neces- 
sary before the “Book Farmer” is ever able to 
be of assistance to the man whose knowledge 
has been gained solely by tilling the soil. 

Since farmers’ organizations are increasing 
rapidly and many of them are detrimental to 
the interest of the retailer, this subject is 
worthy of the careful attention of merchants 
in small towns and cities. It seems necessary 
for such merchants to apply the remedy before 
outside organizers are better entrenched. The 
remedy is active work in community building, 
along the lines embodied in the Trenton idea. 


The Necessity of Good Roads 


-YITH the incoming of motor vehicles our 
public highways assume a larger impor- 


tance. Ten miles with a horse was a 


fair journey a few years ago; 100 miles in five | 


hours is a respectable average even with a 
moderately powered car today. With cheap 
machines both for pleasure and business good 
roads are a social and economic necessity. The 
farmer can reduce the cost of living to the city 
by direct delivery if the roadway is properly 
built and repaired. Suburban life, however 
wide the circumference, no longer means isola- 
tion if rapid and easy transportation is pos- 
sible. To look upon highway construction and 
maintenance as a fad is to have an entire mis- 
conception of modern requirements. 

The 2000-mile straight and high-gear road 


from Winnipeg, Canada, to Galveston, Tex., is 
well on toward completion and the Lincoln 
highway across the continent is being pushed 
with vigor. 
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New Yale & Towne Officers 


ENRY R. TOWNE has retired as president of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, a position 
which he held for 46 years, and has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, an office re- 
cently created. In his new relation to the company 

















Henry R. Towne 


Mr. Towne will be available for counsel with its 
executive officers, yet will not be obliged to give to 
its current affairs constant and close attention as 
heretofore. 

To fill the vacancy created by Mr. Towne’s partial 
retirement from the activities of the company, the 
directors have elected as president Walter C. Allen, 
who as vice-president and general manager has 
been practically responsible for the management and 
direction, under the president, of the company’s com- 
mercial affairs and general business. In his new 
position Mr. Allen will continue to act as general 
manager. 

Mr. Allen’s career with the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company exemplifies Mr. Towne’s belief in young 
men, and his policy of filling all important positions 
by promotion, if possible. It also affords an ex- 
ample of the progression, step by step, from a hum- 
ble position to one at the top, which is possible 
where a young man resolves to know thoroughly the 
business he engages in, is willing to work and study, 
and adheres to his resolves. Mr. Allen, who is 38 
years old, was born in Farmington, Conn. As any 
other boy might have done, he entered the employ 
of this company 23 years ago as a truck-boy in the 
stock-room. He served two years in the office and 
then devoted three years to learning the trade of 
tool-making. He next went into the drawing-room, 
where he served three years. He was then selected 
as an assistant by the late Frederick T. Towne, gen- 
eral superintendent. 
general superintendent and when Mr. Towne died 
he was made general superintendent in charge of 
the company’s factory. In 1909 Mr. Allen came to 
New York as general manager in charge of selling 
and advertising and in 1914 he was elected a vice- 
president of the company. He regards himself as 
particularly fortunate in the training he received 
under F. T. Towne and in the attitude of Henry R. 
Towne, already referred to. 


He was next made assistant | 


Hardware Age 


Mr. Towne has served the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company as its president since the death of its first 
president, Linus Yale, Jr., shortly after the forma- 
tion of the company. When he signified his desire 
to retire from the duties and responsibilities he 
had so long carried, the by-laws of the company 
were amended to create the position of chairman of 
the board. Mr. Towne’s career as a manufacturer 
and his many activities in.public and business af- 
fairs are too well known to require comment here. 

Schuyler Merritt, senior vice-president (who is 
also the president of the Stamford National Bank), 
will continue to hold that position and to give his 
special attention to the company’s patent affairs, 
and to the general direction of the bank lock depart- 
ment. He has been in the company’s service for 37 
years, is intimately familiar with its history and 
affairs, and is qualified by long experience and ripe 
judgment to advise and assist his junior associates. 

J. H. Towne will continue to serve the company 
as its secretary. He entered its service some 24 
years ago, and has had experience in every part of 
its commercial work. In addition to the duties of 
his office, he supervises the business of the cabinet 
lock and specialty department, and is constantly con- 
sulted concerning the commercial affairs and policy 
of the company. 

John B. Milliken, treasurer, will continue. in that 
position, which he has held for the past four years. 

Joseph A. Horne will continue as general super- 
intendent of the works. Entering the company’s 
service as a skilled mechanic some 23 years ago, he 
has risen, like Mr. Allen, from the ranks to his 
present position by successive promotions, and like- 
wise had the benefit of long association with the 
late F. T. Towne. 

The executive management of the company thus 
remains substantially as before, and the retirement 
of Henry R. Towne from active participation will 

















Walter C. Allen 


make no change, either in the policy of the company 
or the methods of conducting its business. 

At a meeting March 11, 1915, the stockholders, 
upon the recommendation of the directors, author- 
ized the issue of 5000 additional shares of capital 
stock, or $500,000, substantially all of them waiving 
their rights of subscription thereto in order that the 
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directors might arrange for its acquisition, in 
proper proportions and on equitable terms (at not 
less than par), by those of the officers and employes 
on whom will rest the chief responsibility for the 
further development and continued success of the 
business. In this way there will be assured in the 
future that identity of the personal interests of 
those responsible for the management of the busi- 
ness with the interests of the corporation which in 
the past has been so large and useful a factor in 
stimulating the activities of the executive officers 
and in promoting the growth and prosperity of the 
company. 

At the beginning of Mr. Towne’s presidency, the 
number of employes was less than one hundred. In 
recent years the number has been increased to over 
5000, and during the same period the capital em- 
ployed in the business has increased from less than 
$100,000 to over $10,000,000. 

The executive and general offices of the company 
_ are located at 9 East Fortieth street, New York 
City, in the building erected and owned by the com- 
pany for its own use. Branch houses are main- 
tained in Chicago and San Francisco, and also, for 
the conduct of the European business, in London, 
Hamburg and Paris. The Canadian business is 
conducted through a subsidiary corporation, Cana- 
dian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario, 
in a new plant erected in 1912-1913. 


Catalogs for Export Trade 


NITED States Consul Paul H. Foster, at Jerez 

de la Frontera, Spain, says that the many 

American catalogs received there, copies of which 

have been distributed according to previously pre- 

pared mailing lists, show several features which 
impair their usefulness. 

First, few contain the gross and net weight per 
unit quoted, without which it is impossible for the 
prospective purchaser to calculate laid-down costs. 
Customs duties in most Spanish-speaking countries 
are levied on weight, sometimes gross, sometimes 
net; occasionally on a combination of specific and 
ad valorem rates. Therefore, a knowledge of the 
weights of units is absolutely essential. Again, in 
these various countries the metric system is gen- 
erally used and understood, and the means are not 
always at hand to enable prospective purchasers to 
transpose pounds to kilograms, feet and yards to 
meters, nor gallons to liters. Therefore, the quota- 
tion unit should be expressed in the metric system 
in catalogs for most export trade. Catalogs which 
give as little trouble as possible to the recipients 
receive the most attention. 


New Selling Agents for the Stark 
Rolling Mill Company 


§ hep Stark Rolling Mill Company of Canton, Ohio, 

announces the appointment of the Dearborn 
Steel & Iron Company as its selling agent in Chi- 
cago, northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The Dearborn Steel & Iron Company is a new 
company, composed of H. C. Perrine and E. L. 
Lyon, who were formerly connected with Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son. Mr. Perrine more recently was 
associated with the Fred Gardner Company. 

Much time will be devoted by the new company 
to the sale of the well-known Toncan metal products 
of the Stark Mill, and at the same time they will 
actively solicit orders for regular black, galvanized 
and blue annealed steel sheets and formed products. 
Offices have been opened in the Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, telephones Central 660 and Central 8410. 
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Where Covers for Baseballs Come 
From 


ROBABLY most distributors of athletic and 

sporting goods, especially baseballs, know lit- 
tle about what the best grades of baseballs are 
covered with to withstand the terrific mauling 
they receive from professional ball players. 

Hides for these covers come from Russia, and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. There is a kind of 
horse in Russia—Cossack pony, commonly called 
—the equivalent in Russia of the American mus- 
tang. While we recognize the endurance of the 
American mustang, the Russian pony is even 
tougher. 

The horse, as known to us, is a native of Asia. 
These sturdy, little ponies, for thousands and 
thousands of years, have been sleeping out in the 
snows (often much below zero, in the steppes, dur- 
ing the Arctic winter), throughout the great areas 
of Western Asia and Eastern Europe. The re- 
sult has been the production of a horse that actu- 
ally bears fur in the winter months. The pony 
coats for ladies are made from the skins of these 
fur-bearing Russian horses. They are not grown 
anywhere else in the world. Under that long fur 
there is this tremendously tough hide. It will 
not stretch. It can be shaved to an extreme thin- 
ness and still it will not stretch under the violent 
impact of a professional baseball player’s bat, and 
it is the only kind of leather that will not give 
way with our modern curved pitching and terrific 
American batting. During a recent year before 
the war we imported $17,000,000 in hides, includ- 
ing calf skins, skins of meat cattle, kid skins, 
goat skins and the skins of sheep, but in addition 
to these there was $3,000,000 worth of horse hides 
which we cannot purchase anywhere else, for such 
purposes as have been mentioned. 


Horn-Dale-Brown Company 
Incorporated 


_ Horn-Dale-Brown Company, 545 Washing- 
ton boulevard, Chicago, IIll., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
company has made arrangements to act as sales- 
manager in central-western territory for the Lin- 
coln-Williams Twist Drill Company, Taunton, 
Mass., and for the William McClellan File Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Similar arrangements will 
be made with other manufacturers. Stocks will be 
carried in Chicago for the convenience of cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Horn has been identified with the Norton 
Company for the past three years, and prior to that 
time had charge of the machinists’ supply depart- 
ment of the H.*Channon Company. Mr. Dale was 
sales manager of the Celfor Tool Company, Buchan- 
nan, Mich., until the formation of the present 


company. 


A. WoRKMAN & Co., Ltp., have moved to 300 Sparks 
street, Ottawa, Canada. This business was established 
in 1840 by Workman & Griffin, and the premises at 301 
Wellington street has been occupied by the concern for 
over half a century. The new building consists of three 
stories and basement. The first floor contains a large 
show room 34 by 30 feet, with 16 foot ceiling, the second 
floor warerooms containing builders’ hardware, bolts, 
screws, etc., and the third floor wood work for wagons, 
carriages, etc. In the basement is stored a stock of 
nails, glass, paints, horse shoes, and a fireproof vault 
is provided for storing oils. Thomas Workman is presi- 
dent of the company, Alexander Workman, vice-presi- 
dent and Albert Williams, who has been connected with 
the firm for 33 years, secretary and managing director. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Featuring a Consolidation Sale—Two Ads from Australia—A Well- 


Written Sale Ad 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 15 in.). This ad comes to us 
from the Blakey-Clark Hardware Company, Ennis, 
Tex. The ad is sort of a consolidation notice and 
special sale announcement combined. We like the 
It shows at a 
glance that something unusual has taken place. 
The sale-thought which is in the third and fourth 
heading display lines is well put. We have a sug- 
gestion at this point: These two lines should have 
been set in a larger size of type with, perhaps, 
some emphasis on the word sale. The display lines 
at present do not sufficiently emphasize the sale 
thought. The text matter is well handled, and the 
reasons advanced should convince anyone of the 
unusual character of the sale. We like the manner 
in which the text has been set—initial headings, 
wide-spaced paragraphs and italic for emphasis. 
The sample bargains listed round out the appeal 
by placing before the reader some definite values 
by which he may judge the buying opportunity pre- 
sented him. In the signature we would omit the 
words “Yours for” and use simply the phrase 
“Quality Hardware and Good Service.”’ The sample 
value panels are set in keeping with the rest of the 
ad, which is, as a whole, as neat a piece of type- 
work as we have noted for some time. If the 
Blakey-Clark people did not cash in on this ad, 
they have got to lay it to something other than their 
ad. We don’t know whether the firm has made 
capital of the consolidation, but if they have not 
here is material for a series of strong ads. Two 
hardware stores merged into one—the largest re- 
tail stock of hardware in Ennis. Surely this 
thought is sufficient inspiration for the ad man. 

Timely Publicity 

No. 2 (3 cols. x 10% in.). Some time ago we 
pointed out in this department the advantage ac- 
cruing to the merchant who was keen to translate 
local and national public opinion waves into his own 
advertising. Here is a good example of what we 
had in mind—this ad from the McAnelly Hardware 
Company, Huntsville, Ala. The “Made in U. S. A.” 
movement is now a popular slogan, and the Mc- 
Anelly firm is riding atop the wave of current 
interest. Furthermore, the McAnelly Company has 
added a keener local interest to the slogan by its 
prize offer. Such publicity as this invariably 
focuses attention on the advertiser that sooner or 
later develops into a tangible asset in the form of 
sales and new customers. The ad is very well writ- 
ten, the illustrations fit the subject, and the display 
is carefully worked out. 
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CONSOLIDATED 


Hardware Stores 


Cash Producing, Stock 
Reducing Hardware Sale 


ENNIS HARDWARE C0. 


HAS CONSOLIDATED WITH 


BLAKEY-CLARK HARDWARE C0. 


Making The Largest Retail Stock 
of Hardware in Town. 
























As a result of moving together two large stocks of Hardware, our 
store is crowded tothe limit. In order to reduce our stock a 
make more room, we are offering for Cash, real bargains in evéry de- 
partment, such as Cook Stoves, Enamelware, Glassware, Dishes, Alu- 
minum Ware, Tinware, Buggies, Bicycles, Etc. 
Tao" our large stock you will find various articles marked 
; with a Pink Tag. Thereis a Bargain wherever this Pink Tag is 
ound. 
UR entire stock is too large and must be reduced. We need the 
room to show our summer goods, such as Seeger, Blue Grass and 
Blue Ribbon Refrigerators; Quick Meal Oil and Gasoline Stoves; Clark 
Jewel Oil and Gasoline Stoves; Shepard, Jersey & Lightning Ice Cream 
Freezers; Water Coolers. Etc. 
Note The Above Brands, They are All Standard and are the Best Made. 


Below We Give A Few PINK TAG CASH PRICES: 























Hercules open S. T. Buggy, regular price burns wood or coal, regular price $25.00, 
$75.00, Pink Tag Cash Pink Tag Cash 
Price... = 


Price 
Henney, top, S. T. Buggy, regular price Toledo a No. 45, black, 18 inch 
$100.00, Pink Tag Cash price $23.00 $17.95 
Price tere Tag ag Cash cas 



































Triumph Cook Stove with reservoir, 18 Toledo Bicycle Nel mc bee type 
inch oyen, burns wood or coal, regular Tag Cash Price. S18 95 


price $30.00, Pink Tag Cash - : 
Price — $22.25 Toledo Bicycle No. 60, red, 18 inch frame, 


regular price $20.00, Pink $15. 
Globe Leader Cook Stove, 18 inch oven, Tag Cash Price 


And Many Other Articles 700 Numerous To Mention Here. 









































WeE invite you to make our store a visit and note the many Bargains 
which we are offering for Cash. Remember, the Piak Tag means 
















Yours 
tor QUALITY HARDWARE AND GOOD SERVICE 


BLAKEY -CLARK 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


We Carry What You Want t-: t-3 






South Main Street 






No. 1—A consolidation notice and a special sale an- 
nouncement combined 
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50 Dollars 
IN GOLD 
" Given Away 


We will give to the Man, Woman, Boy or Gir; 
who is a resident of Madison County this sum of 
_money for the best written article on the following. 


“Why Americans. Should Buy Mer- 
chandise Made in the U. S. A” 


We are giving tnis sumasan added stimulus to 
the advertising campaign we are inaugurating this 
week—featuring goods made in- America which 
we handle, seeking to impress upon the people olf 
this town and county the fact that real patriotism 
is shown by putting into practice the policy “Made 
at Home”—by buying goods made in the U.S. A: 
so!d in this county and this town. 

Get the Habit, Be Patriotic Commercially, we are 
agents for the most representative American made 
goods. Calland we will explain further. 


-MecAnelly 
Hardware | 
Company 


No. 2—The McAnelly firm is riding atop the wave of 
current interest 


* MADE IN* 



































Getting Ready for the Garden 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 11 in.). Here’s an ad from our 
Australian friends, Nock & Kirby, at Sydney. After 
reading this ad we can understand perfectly why 
our grass shears work at a 50 per cent. rate of 
efficiency. The text on these shears was handled 
with loving care—we can tell that. The copy man 
has recognized the masterpiece and sought to tell 
the public of his discovery. And this sort of copy 
is needed, for the public has had its fill of finger- 
pinching grass shears that never cut and only. bent 
the grass. The prices seem to be very complete. 
The second portion of the ad offers the reader a 
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GRASS SHEARS 


THE PERFECT, POWERFUL, PATTERN 
THAT WON'T JAMB YOUR FINGERS. HAS 
ARRIVED 


NOCK AND KIRBY’S. 





WHERE DIFFERENT AND HOW? 
THEYRE DIFFERENT IN THE “SET” OF THE BLADES, which junction with the 
handles at an angle that the ripe experience of an old professional gardener teaches 
is. RIGHT—an “angle of position” that ensures ‘the blades shall lie fat on the grass— 


Giving the maximum of Cutting » because the 
Fall of the handles is applied without waste 
ef power) to the cutting of the grass. 


es ne HANDLES. which are set widely apart on « carefc ly 
and practically tested plane, enabling you te 


held the tool in any position, or grasp it anywhere by 
the handles, that the exigencies ef grass cutting may 


WITHOUT JAMBING YOUR FINGERS. 


NOCK AND KIRBY recommend these PERFECT PATTERN GRASS CUTTING SHEARS 
because they’re Best British Steel—besides being as strong as Samson in both biades 
and handles. In fact, we are so satisfied with their STRENGTH, PERFECT 

and ALL-ROUND EXCELLENCE, that we're getting the goods made to our Special Ex-_ 


elusive Order. 
NOTE THE LOW PRICES: 
For Ladies b% 6 by Tin. Diades. 
7/10 B8/- 3/8 3/6 pair 


Plain, for Grass Cutting only— 
s % Sin.  Diades. 


3/- 3/3 3/9 pair. 


- cae for Pruning and Grass Cutting (as Mtustrated). 
Th “8% | WY 10in. * dDlades. 











3/6 3 4/- 4a «(4/6 4/3 pair. 


NOW FOR THE LONG HANDLE BRIGADE 
Good Garden Goods at Low Prices. 


er 














LONG-HANDLED LAWN 6HEARS, the HANDLED BORDER SEBARG 
“gave your back” sort, with 36in wood with 36in. wood handies— 
handles. 8 a 10in. Ddilades. 
a ® 10in.- Ddiades. 
4/9 6/t /e ° 
1” ve at pai. : - 
ZOPPING BRANCH CUTTING ITTO, fitted with a “make the db 
SHBARS— ; easier” edi - 
1 3 aq size. x 10s. Glades. 
fs ee “ 16 = patr. ‘9 6/6 1/6 ~—s par. 














Phones—City 4080 (six lines). 


NOCK AND KIRBY, LTD. 


“The Home of Noted Low Prices for General Hardware ané Drapery.” 
188, 190, 192, 194, 144A GHEORGE-GSTREET; and at 
17, 18, 19, 21, 23 UNDERWOOD-STREET (near Circular Quay), GYDNEYT. 





No. 3—The copy man has recognized the masterpiece 


choice of handles and the listing of the two styles 
makes the ad comprehensive in appeal. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, March 17, 18, 19, 
1915. L. R. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Oakland. 


TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, March 19, 20, 1915. A. B. Hudson, 
secretary-treasurer, Fort Worth. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. John Donnan, secretary- 
treasurer, Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1915. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 


TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. : 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Mobile, May 18, 19, 20, 1915. J. D. Martin, 
secretary-treasurer, Clanton. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., May 
25, 26, 27, 1915. Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel. 
John G. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, New York. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Headquarters, 
Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, Madison. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 

JOHN P. AYER, treasurer of Talbot, Brooks & Ayer, 
wholesale hardware merchants of Portland, Maine, 
was a HARDWARE AGE visitor this week. Mr. Ayer 
spent a few days visiting the business houses of the 
Metropolitan district before sailing on a pleasure trip 
to Bermuda. 
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Trade Conditions. and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





There is continued increase in the rate of 
operations among the larger steel works. 

Wire and wire nail mills are running at 
the largest rate of operation in months and 
shipments are heavy. 

A marked improvement in hardware busi- 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


ness is noted in the past week compared. with 
the one immediately preceding. All hard- 
ware required by farmers for spring work 
is in good demand. 

The European war is reported to be affect- 
ing seriously the whip situation. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 22, 1915. 


1}* to March 22, the actual orders booked by the steel 

mills and other manufacturing plants in the 
Pittsburgh district were not as heavy as during the 
same time in February, but this is no doubt due largely 
to the fact that late in January, and early February, 
there was quite heavy buying at the 1.10c. price on 
plates, shapes and bars, and consumers are pretty well 
covered up to April 1. In fact, in some cases, con- 
sumers that were wide awake to the situation, covered 
their needs on these products into second quarter at 
1.10c., and have been specifying very freely against 
their contracts. It is not believed that the new demand 
for plates, shapes and bars is going to be heavy enough 
to test out the 1.15c. price. As the figure on these 
products advances to 1.20c. on April 1, for delivery 
through the entire second quarter, it is not likely there 
will be much new buying over the remainder of March. 
Jobbers and consumers believe that to buy plates, 
shapes and bars at 1.20c. for second quarter delivery 
is a better purchase than 1.15c. for March delivery, 
and are acting accordingly. 

The pleasing feature of the situation is the continued 
increase in rate of operations among the larger steel 
works. Last week the steel mills owned by the Steel 
Corporation operated to an average of 65 to 67 per 
cent., and the independent steel mills are running at 
very close to the same rate. On account of the heavy 
shipments in February, the increase in unfilled orders 
of the Steel Corporation in February showed a much 
smaller increase than in January. It is estimated that 
there has been an increase in pig iron production 
throughout the country, notably among blast furnaces 
in the Pittsburgh district, of fully 12,000 tons per day 
since January 1. This is at the rate of 360,000 tons per 
month, and this amount of pig iron would turn out 325,- 
000 tons of steel. These figures will give a clear idea of 
the increase in operations among the steel mills, mostly 
in the Pittsburgh district, since January 1. . Whether this 
increased rate of operations will be maintained the 
future alone will tell, but it is very evident that the 
steel companies have enough business on their books 
and in prospect to have warranted them in starting up 
so many blast furnaces, or they would not have done so. 
It is believed that the natural increase in business 
which always comes with the opening up of spring 
trade will help to maintain, and perhaps may slightly 
increase, the larger rate of operations among the steel 
mills, and the steel makers are depending on the ad- 
vent of spring trade to do this. 

There is still complaint in the trade over the small 
orders so far given out by the railroads for steel cars 
and locomotives, but as regards new orders for steel 
rails, the situation is fairly satisfactory. In January 
and February orders were placed by the railroads with 
American rail mills for over 500,000 tons of rails, not 
including the several large orders for steel] rails taken 
by the Algoma Steel Company. In the past week the 
Lake Shore railroad placed 11,000 tons, the Keystone 
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Construction Company, 9000 tons, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, 6000 tons, and a New England rail- 
road placed 10,000 tons. There are also reports that 
the Carnegie Steel Company and the Cambria Steel 
Company have equally divided an order for 40,000 tons 
of standard section rails for shipment to Russia. The 
rail mills now have more orders on their books for de- 
livery in 1915 than usual so early in the year. 

A feature of the market is the continued orders being 
placed for shrapnel steel, and in March more than 50,- 
000 tons of this material was placed with American steel 
mills. Another encouraging feature of the situation is 
the very heavy orders for boats that have been placed 
with Eastern shipbuilders. The shipyards now have 
more orders on their books than at any time in some 
years. A recent order of the Standard Oil Company 
was for two oil tankers to be built by the New York 
Ship Building Company, for which the Carnegie Steel 
Company will furnish 11,000 tons of plates and shapes, 
and also a new boat for W. R. Grace & Co., to be built 
by Wm. Cramp & Co. of Philadelphia, for which the 
Carnegie Company will furnish 4000 tons. 

The wire and wire nail mills are running at the 
largest rate of operation in months, and shipments are 
heavy. There is still an insistent foreign demand for 
barb wire, and also for wire rods, and one Pittsburgh 
mill sold last week 2000 tons of open-hearth rods for 
shipment to France. The sheet and tin plate mills are 
also running at a good rate and last week very heavy 
specifications were received for high grade sheets for 
automobile bodies, mud guards and fenders. 

There is also more new construction work coming 
out, tle Carnegie Steel Company intending to build a 
large new steel tie plant at its Homestead, Pa., works, 
and it also is making large additions of machinery to 
its steel works at New Castle, Pa., including a 600-ton 
metal mixer. The Indiana Steel Company, which is 
owned by the Steel Corporation, will build a benzol 
plant at Gary, Ind., and the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will build a similar plant at Youngstown, Ohio. 
The LaBelle Iron Works at Steubenville will install 70 
by-product coke ovens, and a western tin plate com- 
pany has plans under way for very large additions to 
its works. This means the employment of hundreds of 
men that have been idle for some time, and also will 
consume a very large amount of steel. Viewed from 
every standpoint, the present situation in the steel busi- 
ness is more satisfactory than for many months, and if 
spring trade opens up as expected there should be a 
further increase in the rate of operations among the 
mills in the near future. 

The hardware trade is showing slight signs of get- 
ting better, several of the local hardware jobbers re- 
porting their trade in March showed a slight gain over 
February. More orders are coming in for farming 
tools and farmers are buying barb wire and fencing 
more freely than for some time. It will only be a few 
weeks until the frost is all gone out of the ground and 
then the farmers will get busy on building fences and 
making other improvements about their farms before 
the actual farm work starts. The consuming trade does 
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not expect that prices will be any lower, and there is a 
little more disposition to buy freely. 

In a very short time the Logan-Gregg Hardware 
Company of this city, whose large building on Seventh 
street was destroyed by fire last summer, will start 
work on a 10-story building on Ninth street, which will 
be its new home. This building will take 1600 tons of 
structural steel that has been placed with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, and the Logan-Gregg Hard- 
ware Company intends to build a most modern and up- 
to-date hardware jobbing house that will contain many 
new features. 

‘Collections are fairly satisfactory, but in some sec- 
tions are slow. Money is plentiful and banks are more 
willing to let it out than for a long time. 


WIRE NaILs.—Makers of wire nails report that speci- 
fications against-contracts at the $1.55 price are coming 
in very actively, and most of the wire nail mills are 
running to practically full capacity. Shipments are 
heavier than in some months and the outlook for the 
future is regarded as very bright. As yet not much 
new business has been taken by the mills at the $1.60 
price for wire nails, but it is stated that nearly all the 
old contracts at $1.50 have been cleaned up and shipped. 
Some small orders are being received at the $1.60 price, 
and all the mills are quoting this figure on new business. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.60, galvanized 
nails 1 in. and shorter taking an advance of $1.70 over this 


price, or $3.30, and galvanized nails 1 in. and longer, an ad- 
vance of $1.20, or $2.80. 


CuT NAILS.— With the near approach of spring trade 
the new demand for cut nails is getting better and ship- 
ments are heavier than in months. The trade in the 
South is taking in cut nails very freely, and prices are 
firm. . 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The new demand for barb wire is good - 


and jobbers and consumers are specifying very freely 
against contracts. Owing to the continued high prices 
of spelter, there has been a further advance of $2 a ton 
in galvanized wire products. The market is very firm 
and the outlook for spring trade is regarded as exceed- 
ingly good. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.65; galvanized, 
$2.15 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 


point of delivery. Jobbers.charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 7 


FENCE WIRE.—Orders for fence wire are coming in 
from fabricators very freely, and: retailers are also 
placing orders for wire fencing at a good rate. The 
outlook for spring trade is bright and shipments of 
fence wire by the mills are heavier at present than in 
some months. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.90, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—A fair amount of new busi- 
ness has been placed with the mills in steel bars at the 
1.15c. price for March delivery, but more orders have 
been placed at 1.20c., this price holding good for de- 
livery over second quarter. Some of the larger con- 
sumers are still covered by contracts for steel bars at 
1.10c. for March, and in some cases into second quar- 
ter. Shipments of steel bars by the mills are heavier 
than at any time in six months or more, and the outlook 
for the future is very bright. The new demand for steel 
bars for reinforcing purposes is heavy, the Cambria 
Steel Company having taken one order recently for 
1700 tons for shipment to Boston, Mass. Makers of 
iron bars report a better demand and prices are firmer: 


We quote steel bars at 1.15c. for March, and 1.20c. for 


second quarter delivery. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c. f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh. 


Tin PuiateE.—Practically all the makers of tin plate 
are quoting $3.35 on I. C. 14 x 20 coke plates, being an 
advance of 15 cents per box made on account of the 
very high prices ruling for pig tin, which is quoted ‘at 
about 52c. _Some mills would probably. sell tin plate 
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from stock at $3.20, but the new demand is only fair. 
as nearly all consumers are covered on their entire 
needs for this year.. Shipments of tin plate at present 
are very heavy, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany running last week to 95 per cent., and other tin 
plate makers at about the same rate. 


We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.25 to $3.35 per base box, 
depending on the order. 

We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Nuts, BoOLts AND RIveTs.—The new demand for these 
products is not satisfactory, being still confined to small 
lots for prompt shipment, but this is due largely to the 
fact that jobbers and consumers covered their needs 
late in December and early January for the first six 
months of this year. The new demand for structural 
rivets is dull, but for boiler rivets is slightly better. 

We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 
lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 

WrouGHT Pipe.—There has been no further advance 
in prices of galvanized pipe, and as spelter has declined 
about 20 cents a pound, it is not likely that any further 
advance will be made. Mills report that new demand 
for both iron and steel pipe, and also for tubes, is get- 
ting better. Two or three very large projects for new 
gas lines are underway, and if they go through will 
mean very important contracts for large sizes of pipe. 
It is stated that discounts on both iron and steel pipe 
are being firmly held. 

WrouGuT Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from February 11, 1915, and iron pipe 
from February 12, 1915, all full weight: 

















Butt Weld 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, % and %.... 73 52 ORE Biacccess 66 47 
a ¢oduwes owes 77 St. Ul we¢caveeos ede 65 44 
66 e. ocacees OO x GP Me as cccckicecs 69 54 
a Oe Base dudes 72 59 
Lap Weld 
peatiacteovaaces 77 661% Saree 43 
ge epee 79 +68 SS thebetgerannetagaic 67 54 
Oe ivétcaccbwa 77 66 D eabvbauneedcewe 68 56 
ee! eee. 63%... 2 Ree 70 59 
rensteeeeesees 1 San Wh Meséccnce UE 59 
ads os 0d a 68 58 
Reamed and Drifted 
5 te. By BOR. <na 78 67 1 to 1%, butt... 76 57 
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eS ee ere 76 65 2 opryroerey. 66 57 
og ot Shean 15 «64 Su, te 4...:..08 79 59 
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— - * 58 47 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
EP Oe rT 63 54% Lien De nail de cai bee 47 
i) Se 66 57 B. 00. TM occascs 60 50 
totes ae are | Ri 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
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To the large jobbing _—_ -” additional 5 per cent. is 
over the above discoun ' 

aa oe above discounts are voy ong to joe ot _ 

i f 5 per cent. Prices for iess an ca 

ay aie 7 ng (higher price). than the above dis- 


2 oints lower basi 
SSaole on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


SHEETsS.—In the past week or 10 days prices on spel- 
ter declined from slightly over 11 cents to about. 9% 
cents, St. Louis, and asa result there has been no. fur- 
ther advance in prices of galvanized sheets, nor is there 
likely to be. In fact, the 3.40-cent price on No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets quoted by the mills is being materially 
shaded by some jobbers who have large stocks which 
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they laid in at much lower prices and which they are 
anxious to move. The new demand for galvanized 
sheets is dull, but for black and blue annealed sheets 
is fairly heavy. A feature of the market is the very 
heavy demand for high grade sheets used for automo- 
bile bodies, running boards and hoods. One local maker 
received in one week specifications for about 3000 tons 
of sheets of this grade. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb. 


a a a ae oo eae hid Re 1.25 to 1.30 
OR SS ere Peer SR 1.30 to 1.35 
Se ed bale helene’ oe oh eek 1.35 to 1.40 
a ae eke eh on eee ee 1.45 to 1.50 
ee: Se a os oe oc kipep owen bee ek ® 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib. 


SB ge oe A eae Sarr earner es 1.45 to 1.50 
I OU st ee eS OS ee Oa Ne 6 wo hee 1.45 to 1.50 
ne ais erage 6a 06 wee 1.50 to 1.55 
a ign he ese ee bee bh” 1.55 to 1.60 
Cee cew red 1.60 to 1.65 
eh a aS aa de ns sw wih eis om ee 1.65 to 1.70 
re ee ks wie b ot dees be bbe 1.70 to 1.75 
RI PCa ee ik a wale we be owen 1.75 to 1.80 
I SY ke ee a Belek oae me 1.80 to 1.85 
I Ba te ON eS dia ste c eee 1.85 to 1.90 
RR Soe ae ae ae a iene be ee oe eee ee 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents >. lb. 


eb ee dee eas eweus es 50 
I Fe iy oid Bag Smee Wiare a 2.50 
i gl MC wie ee 2.60 
rn no ee tno b.ne Chae ss 0 5 ou A ees OHO SO 2.80 
ie oi lel SS ie Ghd we ok Ok week ps 2.90 
Nos. 2b ANd 26..... 2... cece rccccccesccecnces 3.05 
NS ERA te We oi a Seg Ge has Cees Oh be tee ka 3.25 
ata Rear as ta ae a old wc eeiuis ue 3.40 
I rik ae aren a Ne eS eek Ce eawbioe 3.55 
Gre CACO Oe bd we RRM a woe 3.70 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 22, 1915. 


MARKED improvement in business is noted for 

this week as compared with the one immediately 
preceding. Dealers seem to be getting away from the 
“hand-to-mouth” buying policy at last and the size of 
orders that are being taken now is very encouraging. 

Many retailers have postponed buying spring and 
summer merchandise until the last moment and are 
now placing orders that are generally given in Decem- 
ber or January. Traveling salesmen representing 
wholesalers are completing carload shipments for dis- 
tribution to numbers of dealers—work which is usually 
out of the way before this month. 

All hardware required by farmers for spring work is 
in good demand and lawn mowers, hose and small im- 
plements are moving freely. The retailer is showing a 
disposition to complete his stock of general hardware 
and, from present indications, will soon have more stock 
in his shelves than for months. 

The spelter situation seems without prospects of early 
betterment. Galvanized sheets are very firm at pres- 
ent prices. It is reported, however, that one of the 
large mills is advising its customers not to speculate on 
sheets. This may, or may not, be taken to mean that 
means will be employed to curtail exports of spelter and 
lower the prices of the product. In the face of this 
information is the report that solder is being affected 
and that advances of this product would not be unex- 
pected. 

The European situation is reported to be affecting 
seriously the whip situation. It is said that imports of 
rattan have been curtailed to the point that a serious 
shortage is in sight and that wholesalers are buying 
heavily in anticipation of a shortage of the finished 


product. 


Wire Naius.—There has been a slackening in orders 
during the week, indicating that the stocks of retailers 
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CORRUGATING ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19to 24 12to18 
Ea 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Grapuite, SE 26 Savas ue wo Whe 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming 
2, 2, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

a set aesenctath Akiak anti Dice bs ty ox th 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 

2. “V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 hai ial 
5 to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

ME WEED, certian 0b du 60. 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
S720- TR. GRUMPOE 2. wc cece 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ......... 0.25 0.25 
EE 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

ARERR at GENER fe Se eer ae 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats ........ 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

| RR ES ar ee ee 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 





Lap Welded Steel + “be Charcoal Iron 

EY ! Sf Seer Ps 6 cian 60 oo 0 ¢ Cw e 6 is 45 
| eee 59 1% ane ie Os sGiie wi a RA 49 

2% and 2% in.......... 65 Vy, RNS Pe a ere 45 
3a et a's br we 48 Oo 70  & &s & -ee 54 
ee WN Oe BIR oo ns cece bs 72  * CR Seo 57 
ff Snes 62 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
= 2 Paes 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River: lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 


’ 





are completed. The market is reported firm at pre- 
vailing prices. We quote wire nails, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: 


ee a ig Gk ae ee we eee eis $1.789 base 
ee a re re 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.939 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, f.o.b. Chicago, bright, 
same price as nails. 


BARB WIRE.—An additional advance of ten cents in 
galvanized products, made during the week, is the 
principal feature in the barb wire market. The differ- 
ential for galvanizing is now 60 cents. The advance 
has not affected orders, stocks of retailers being fairly 
complete and no indications of speculative buying be- 
ing apparent. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: : 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............ $1.789 base 
CORTORGS £0 DOUUONE, BWRIV. 20 ccc ccccacwes 2.389 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted........... 1.839 base 
Carloads to retailers, galv............. 2.439 base 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


FENCE WIRE.—An advance of ten cents for galvanized 
wire is the only feature of interest so far as this prod- 
uct is concerned. Orders for the week have been 
smaller than usual. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. $2.189 
Carloads to retailers, annealed.............. 1.639 
Carlozds to retailers, galvanized............ 2.239 
Carloads to jobbers, annealed............... 1.589 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure 
old process oil: 


SS a Te oe ey ee eee 60c. 
I ae a ee ae chasb een 6§1c. 
ss ese eee beste ce dhs 6 2c. 
a en's bk cw nore be ew me eee 63c. 
ere ae 64c. 
Sey Se SS IE bo 6 ow cececedépiccane 65c. 
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NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, March 20, 1915. 


RADE generally while far from good is improving 
in some lines and in certain sections there are 
complaints at a time when business should show more 
activity. Naturally the best showing is in seasonable 
goods, including steel goods (forks, hoes and rakes), 
lawn mowers, wire cloth, poultry netting, ice cream 
freezers and miscellaneous garden tools, as for example, 
trowels, weeders, hedge and grass shears, sickles, etc., 
together with kindred articles almost always in demand 
when warmer weather comes. 

The radical reduction in axes is far from pleasing to 
distributors, whether wholesale or retail, caught with 
stocks against which there are declines amounting to 
approximately 40 per cent. Then the weakness in 
shovels and heavy goods like picks, crowbars, mat- 
tocks, heavy hammers, blacksmith’s vises and kindred 
lines, tends to cause a bearish feeling. 

In other lines manufacturers occasionally say busi- 
ness is not so bad as some appear to regard it, and that 
it is a little better than during the similar period a 
year ago. 

A high official in a representative manufacturing 
company in the Middle West, whose goods are widely 
known at home and abroad, says they are as “busy as 
bees,” but admits that there are manufacturers in cer- 
tain well known lines in their own city whose trade is 
very unsatisfactory. 

In their own case the increase was 14 per cent. 
ahead in January last despite a greatly restricted ex- 
port business because of war conditions, while Febru- 
ary broke about even. 

Early in February of last year they had a special 
offer out which this year was postponed to the last of 
February so that merchants will get the benefit of that 
later in 1915. 


The better situation seems to be in the Middle West, . 


Northwest and Far West, while the conditions are very 
unfavorable in the South, where credits are being care- 
fully watched, especially in the Southwest because of 
the hold up in cotton. 

The trade in five, ten and twenty-five-cent goods is 
reported to be ahead and the catalog and mail-order 
houses are quoted as doing a good business. 

Naturally trade based on winter conditions has suf- 
fered because of a lessened demand for such typical 
goods as oil heaters, gas stoves, snow shovels, sidewalk 
cleaners and like merchandise, not to mention wear- 
ables. 

Owing to large shipments abroad of foodstuffs and 
war material, the exports exceeded the imports last 
week by nearly $48,000,000, which is beyond the record 
of any preceding week. Since the beginning of the 
calendar year the merchandise balance in favor of the 
U. S. A. has totaled nearly $325,000,000. This helps the 
situation materially, in a way, because of the inflow of 
money from abroad which ultimately reaches many 
channels not directly benefited, 

Bank clearances at the leading cities in the United 
States reached a total of $2,683,726,731 last week, a 
decline of 5.5 per cent. compared with $2,839,757,127 of 
the similar week last year, and of 6.3 per cent. con- 
trasted with the $2,873,302,658 for the corresponding 
week in 1913. 

Commercial failures in the United States last week 
were 537 against 532 in the preceding week. Failures 
in Canada last week were 78 against 71 the previous 
week and 36 for the corresponding week last year. 

WIRE NAILS.—Business is extremely light in this line 
that should be good now, of all seasons in the year, so 
far as the New York market is concerned, one chief 
cause of which is the restricted amount of new con- 
struction. 

Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.90 per keg. 

Cut Natts.—Trade in cut nails shows but little 
doing, the volume of business being below the average 
parity with wire nails. Exports in cut nails have 
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often helped to tide over periods of diminished busi- 
ness for domestic consumption, but there has been but 
little of this since the beginning of the European war. 
In one instance, a well-known establishment has just 
received the first indent from the West Coast of South 
America since August last. 

Cut nails, out of store, are held at $1.90 per keg base. 


RoPe.—The situation in Mexican sisal has greatly 
improved lately, the Carranza government having 
yielded to the representations of the United States of- 
ficials as to the exportation of sisal from Yucatan, out 
of the Port of Progreso. Several vessels have already 
reached southern ports in the U. S. A., three of them 
transporting cargoes estimated at approximately 15,- 
000 bales. This outcome is of the utmost importance, 
more particularly with reference to binder twine, with 
which to harvest this season’s crops, for which no other 
suitable fiber in sufficient quantities is available from 
anywhere. 

The trouble with Manila fiber, whether for rope or 
binder twine, is also serious, because, aside from other 
difficulties, it is the time of year when vessels from 
the Orient can get Chinese and Japanese freight, 
known as case goods, including drygoods, mats, mat- 
ting, tea, etc., which is more remunerative freight, in 
comparison with baled Manila fiber, which is coarse 
freight, yielding little revenue. These conditions, 
added to stiff prices for Manila hemp, only serve to 
make an already complicated situation worse. 

Some of the rope and binder twine makers feel that 
they cannot afford to make contracts for future de- 
livery at present prices. Then the prices of all adul- 
terants for sisal have advanced greatly, and some 
holders of such poor substitute fibers are asking more 
for them than sisal even is bringing, evidently hoping 
to reap abnormal profits while the opportunity lasts. 

The general situation is relieved considerably by the 
fact that the demand for rope, etc., is so light. 


LINSEED O1L.—The price of flaxseed reached the 
highest point in many years last week, equivalent to 
about $2.13 per bushel in Duluth, although prices have 
receded somewhat since to approximately $2.00 or less 
per bushel. 

Crushers of flaxseed are little inclined to sell for 
future delivery. The oil cake market is dull and this 
by-product is practically unsalable, which automat- 
ically causes higher prices for linseed oil. 

So far as the demand for oil is concerned, there is a 
pretty good business going, as there should be at the 
opening of spring. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, has advanced to 62c. in lots 
of 5 or more bblis., and 63c. per gal., for less than 5 bbls. 

For State and Western oil in carloads, the bottom price is 
quoted at 60c. per gal., and 61 to 62c. for less than carloads. 
For summer delivery the price is 1c. per gal. higher. 

WINDOW GLASs.—Trade in window glass generally is 
now so slack that all of the window glass factories 
have determined to shut down for at least a month, in 
order not to pile up large stocks of glass that there is 
no present market for. This, it is expected, will make 
a difference of 1,000,000 boxes of window glass in 30 
days. Some of the factories which have dropped their 
fires will not resume this spring, it is announced, while 
others will be governed by circumstances and market 
conditions and resume if necessary. 

A jobber in the Eastern market says that a group 
of six salesmen have some times gone for days with- 
out getting any orders, and that now they have 50 per 
cent. more glass on hand than is needed for such trade 
as there is at present. Concessions in price, it is 
pointed out, would not make more business, and pr'-*; 
are stationary, as they have been, at 90-10 to 90-15 ro- 
cent. discount on single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per 
cent. discount on double thick, from jobbers’ list. 


GALVANIZED WIRE PRODUCTS.—Owing to. the feverish 
condition of the spelter market, advancing prices, and 
labor troubles, especially in Missouri and Kansas at 
mines, the American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has advanced the differential on galvanized wire 
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products, including wire; nails, staples, etc., another 
10c. per 100 lb. effective March 16. This is in addi- 
tion to a like advance of $2.00 per ton, which became 
effective February 27 last. The extra for galvanizing 
is now 60c. per cwt. on barbed wire, all brands over 
painted; fence staples, 60c. per cwt. over polished; 
galvanized standard and miscellaneous nails, 1 in. and 
larger, $1.30 per cwt., over bright, and shorter than 
1 in., $1.80 per cwt. over bright; galvanized large head 
roofing and American felt roofing nails are $1.30 per 


ewt. over bright, and galvanized boat spikes $1.00 per © 


ewt. over plain. Galvanized plain wire and galvanized 
market wire, Nos. 9-coarser, up to and including No. 
14, are now 60c. per cwt. over bright; Nos. 15 and 16, 
90c. per cwt. over bright, and Nos. 17 and 18 $1.30 per 
cewt., over bright. | 

AxES.—The Kelly Axe Company and American Axe 
& Tool Company, have just made radical reductions in 
the prices of axes, aggregating on leading brands ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. The prices now being quoted 
by salesmen to jobbers include a suggested retail price 
of $4.25 per dozen on single bit, and $5.25 per dozen on 
double bitted axes, with a provision for a rebate of 25c. 
per doz. on orders of 25 dozen, which would net single 
bit axes $4.00, and double bit axes, $5.00 per dozen. 


A Welch Rabbit 


(Continued from page 60) 


include that little garden annual of mine, along with 
a list of garden tools every gardener should have, 
and I’m going to sell the outfit for $1. How does 
that sound to you? It certainly puts it up squarely 
to the buyer, doesn’t it? It relieves him of the 
trouble of making the selection himself and that 
is what most of them really want me to do, only 
they haven’t the nerve to ask me.’ 

“I agreed with him, of course, and subsequent 
events proved that his idea was a good one. _Inci- 
dentally it is a good method to use in keeping the 
local seed business away from the mail order seed 
houses. Welch didn’t think of the mail order side 
of it. That idea is my own. 

“I might go on indefinitely reciting the stunts 
that my friend Welch pulled off in that Iowa town. 
I could tell you how he got after the porch chair 
paint trade during housecleaning time. He sent 
boys around to take orders for paints, varnishes and 
brushes. If the housekeeper was too busy with 
her cleaning the boys offered to do the painting for 
her at a nominal figure. They went after her win- 
dow screens, her screen doors. Welch had the paint 
situation doped out right. He went right to the 
homes. He advertised to the limit, but the im- 
patience of the man compelled him to get into the 
heart of the situation and get there quick. 

“His big scheme was to make ‘buying’ easy for 
the buyer, and consequently easier for himself, so 
I was not at all surprised when he came out with 
a paint and varnish kit; cans of this and that for 
touching up all the odds and ends around the house 
that need a bright touch in the spring. It was dis- 
tinctively a Welch idea—and a good one for that 
reason. 

“And so his whole career has been one of doing 
things the other fellow has neglected to do and 
doing them before the other fellow had a chance to 
think about them. His elbows followed close upon 
his thoughts. He was a salesman. That’s all he 
lived for, to sell goods, and you never saw him whit- 
tling pencils in the office. His eyes were forever 
running along the shelves for ‘stickers.’ He was 
in the window framing up displays, at the news- 
paper offices working up his copy, running around 
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Prices to the jobbing trade are, of course, appreciably 
below these figures. 

This drastic reduction has been occasioned by the con- 
stantly growing competition of outside makers, includ- 
ing that from some of the larger jobbing houses who 
have long been operating plants under their own con- 
trol. These severe cuts mean a considerable loss to 
most jobbers and retailers, based on their stock in hand, 
which will neutralize much of former profit made 
when the big advances were established some time ago. 
It is said that about two months’ notice was given to 
enable distributors to reduce stocks but in a dull mar- 
ket, that becomes a difficult proposition. 


NAVAL STORES.—The general situation is in the same 
comatose condition that has long prevailed in the mar- 
ket for naval stores, with a very moderate demand for 
such requirements as are most pressing. With the 
opening of spring and the prevalence of good weather 
for out of door operations, the trade hopes to see a 
better demand from jobbers and manufacturers. 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted on the basis of 45 to 
45%c. per gal. 

Rosins are nominally quoted at about the same levels as 
have long prevailed. 

Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl., 
in yard, is offered at $3.40 and D. grade at $3.55 per bbl. 


the state to see what other merchants were doing. 
And can you criticise him? I can’t. He’s my igeal 
of a hardware man, and if I ever get a store of my 
own I hope I shall be very much like Welch.” 


‘‘The Man Behind the Counter’’ 


(Continued from page 73) 


the most confidence in, and he gains confidence by 
understanding the merits of the article. The man 
who places a line of vacuum cleaners in a store, but 
who does not explain the selling talk to everyone 
who is to show the goods, is not really a salesman, 
for he has done but half of his work. 


The Successful Traveler Is a Friend of “The Man Be- 
hind the Counter” 


The man who makes a success on the road today 
is the man who has gained the friendship of the 
fellows who really sell his goods. I do not believe 
in buying friendship with cigars, but I do believe 
that the man who does the selling deserves just as 
good cigars as the man who does the buying. 

These “Highbrows” who fix their eyes upon the 
buyer’s desk the moment they enter a store and 
are unable to see the retail salesmen on their way 
out do not serve the interests of their employers 
to the best advantage. I have no patience with 
them. 

Just at this time I remember that a salesman is 
losing the business of a good firm in Milwaukee be- 
cause he has no time for anyone but the buyer, 
while his predecessor always had a good word for 
the “Boys.” 

I do not wish any man to lose business, but when 
it reaches the point of deciding between two types 
I am. for the man who has some regard for the 
retail salesman. 


The Constant Advertiser 


é¢<éTT\HE constant drop of water penetrates the hardest 
stone. 
The constant gnaw of Towser wears away the hardest 
bone. 
The constant cooing lover wins the flinty-hearted maid 
And the Constant Advertiser is the one who ecm the 
trade.” —Exchange. 
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THE MAKING OF WASTE CANS 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making waste cans’ -¢ 


HESE cans are made to hold oily waste, greasy 
r rags and like material that must be kept in 
a can that is fireproof. That is, if the con- 
tents were to ignite, the can will prevent the spread 
of the fire and keep it confined in the can. They 
are made from 10 to 15 in. in diameter and from 
11 to 20 in. high, of numbers 26 and 24 galvanized 
iron, and in some cases the cover and lid rims are 
made of number 20 iron. 

Fig. 2 is the side elevation and shows the lid 
opened on its hinges, striking against the stop. 
This stop is made so that the lid will automatically 
close when it is opened, and it is better than springs 


that will at times break. The object of a waste 


can is to provide a safe receptacle for oily waste, 
etc., and it seems as if accidents always occur when 
things are out of order, and this stop is therefore 
used in preference to any other device, as it will 
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not get out of order unless deliberately destroyed 
or removed from the can. 

Fig. 4 is a front elevation, and shows the lid 
closed, Fig. 3 being the plan above the line G-H. 

Fig. 5 is the pattern for the body, usually made 
in one piece with a grooved seam, as shown in Fig. 
19. For appearance sake the seam is placed in the 
back of the can. Space the length of the net pat- 
tern into four spaces, and from the points a and b 
draw indefinite perpendiculars. From the net top 
line set off the distance that the top hole in the 
handle is from the top,-as c, and below c set off 
the vertical distance that the lower holes are from 
c, and through this point draw a line at right angles 
and from the point, on each side of the lines from 
a and b, set off half the distance that the lower 
holes are horizontally apart, as d and e, locating 
the rivet holes in the pattern for the handles. 
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The allowance for the grooved seam, the wiring 
and the double seam is shown by the dotted lines. 

Fig. 6 is the pattern for the bottom with the 
seaming allowances added to make the double seam, 
as in Fig. 18. : 

Fig. 8 is the pattern for the cover rim, and in the 
cans 20 in. high, the rim should be 4 in. wide, 
with a pinned seam, hem and riveting laps added. 
It should be so made that it will fit the can quite 
snugly, as it is not often used. Fig. 7 is the pat- 
tern for the cover and the shaded part is cut away. 
The hinge notches are shown and the hems on those 
notches that are cut away, sections being shown in 
Figs. 16 and 17. The curved side of the opening is 
wired and an allowance to the net line is added as 
shown, a section being shown in Fig. 15. 

Fig. 10 is the pattern for the rim of the lid, and 
this rim may only be put on the curved edge of 
the lid or as is shown also on the straight side, 
where the edge, turned at right angles, is put under 
the hem of the notches and riveted between these 
hems. The pattern for the lid is presented in Fig. 9, 
together with the locations, i and h for the rivet 
holes of the lid handle. The center is f, and a line 
is drawn at right angles and the holes located in a 
similar manner to those in Fig. 5. The hinge flaps 
should be wired with a size of wire larger than the 
size that will be used, so that they will work freely. 

Fig. 11 is the pattern for the legs, in pairs, and 
they cross each other as shown in Fig. 1. They are 
made of bundle bands, which are ¥% in. thick and 
1 in. wide, and the measurements are taken from 
the plan and elevations, the two dots on a line 
indicating bends. To get them of the right shape 
a templet should be laid out and the pieces made 
to conform to it. The can should have legs 3 to 4 
in. high, depending on the size of the can. 

Fig. 12 is the pattern for the stop on top of the 
cover, made of bundle band iron, and the various 
measurements can be taken directly from the side 
elevation. Fig. 13 is the pattern for the lid handle, 
also made of bundle band iron, and the measure- 
ments can be taken from the front elevation. 

Fig. 14 shows the method of developing the pat- 
tern for the side handles, and on account of the 
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small drawing, if drawn in proportion to the rest 
of the patterns, the development is enlarged. Draw 
a line as 1-Z and from some point as Z as center 
and the radius equal to the semi-diameter of the can 
describe an arc, as J-I, to represent the part of 
the can intersected by a handle and from some 
point on 1-Z describe a half circle whose diameter 
is equal to the widest part of the handle, as K, 
and space half of K into a number of equal spaces. 
From the points on the quarter circle draw lines 
parallel with the line 1-Z, to intersect the arc J-I, 
as at. F, 2, 3, -¢. 

Below or above what has been drawn in Fig. 14 
draw a line at an angle of 45 deg, as 0-4”, and from 
some point on this line duplicate K as at K’, and 
from the points on the quarter circle, 1", 2”, etc., 
draw lines parallel with 0-4” to intersect lines 
drawn, at right angles to 1-Z, from the points 
1’, 2’, etc., locating 1”, 2”, etc., or the points of 
intersection between the body and handle. Draw 
the line 4”’-s and then will 1”, 4’-s be the outline 
of the handle. 

Extend the line 4”’-s and place on it twice the 
number of spaces in the quarter circle at K, and 
from the points erect perpendiculars, to which, at 
right angles to 4”-o, project the intersecting points 
of corresponding numbers. As to the lines from 2 
in N project the point 2”, etc. Connecting the 
points will produce the net pattern for the handle, 
to which on the straight edge there is allowed 
material for wiring, and this wiring will be on the 
outside of the handle when it is formed to shape, 
and material for riveting, as is shown at N. This 
material for riveting is three lugs and a narrow 
allowance, and the handle is soldered after being 
riveted. It is too much work to stretch a flange 
the full width of the lugs on the handle when it is 
not needed or will be used. 

In Fig. 15 is shown a section on A-B of the plan 
for the cover. This shows the hemming of the 
rims, the wiring of the body and cover, and the 
pinned seams. 

Figs. 16 and 17 are sections through the hinge 
on E-F and C-D showing the alternate wiring and 
hemming of the cover and the lid. 
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An attractive window display of “Ever-Ready” safety razors that can easily be duplicated 
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Are You Ready to Handle the Bus‘ness 
Which Will Come Your Way This Spring? 





Complete Sets 


In Convenient Packages Ready to Sell 


Your line of Spring goods will be incomplete without this 


line of high grade, quick selling, profit building hardware. 


Time and Labor Saving 


“Permits the removal of the door in fall by merely 
slipping out the pins, and it is as readily rehung in spring.’ 
Send for a supply of Advertising matter to distribute to 
your customers. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


The No. 1 “Perfect” Carpet 
Beater 


The Holt-Lyon Company, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., has just brought out a 
new carpet beater which is to retail 
at a low price. The new beater is 
made from a special drawn, lower car- 
bon test wire and the shanks are 
twisted to give the beater the re- 
quired stiffness. These beaters are 
manufactured with a 2-inch offset in 
the shank to prevent the operator’s 
hand from coming into contact with 
the carpet. The No. 1 “Perfect” beat- 
ers are stated to be very effective. 
These beaters are made from No. 11 
galvanized wire, and one gross of 
them weighs 80 pounds. They meas- 
ure 30 inches in length, the head 
measuring 9% by 13 inches. The 
“Perfect” beaters are listed at $8 per 
gross. 

The company states that its 
“Cleaner” No. 11 O beater, which is 
illustrated herewith, is like the No. 
11, and that it is made from the best 
high carbon furniture spring steel 
wire with a 2-inch offset in the 
shank. It is stated that these beaters 
are very elastic, and that they will last 
for a long time. The No. 11 O beaters 
are priced at $1.10 per dozen and 
$12.50 per gross. 


New Reach Catalog 


- The A. J. Reach Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has published an attractive, 
cloth-bound catalog for the use of job- 
bers and their salesmen. This book is 
of pocket size, and it contains many 
illustrations printed in colors. 


“Diamond Edge” Ideal Hand 
Saw 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently brought 
out the new “Diamond Edge” Ideal 
hand saw. The company states that 
this saw is a decided innovation in the 
hand-saw line. This saw has a high 
quality blade and is thoroughly tested 
and tried out by a number of mechan- 
ics. The new “Diamond Edge” prod- 
uct has a new style handle, the set- 
ting of which makes the entire saw 
length, over all, no longer than the 
length of the cutting blade. 

It is stated by the company that 
this new saw has an exceptionally 
even balance and perfect hang. 





The “Cleaner’ No. 


The “Kwik-Lite” Electric 
Lantern 


The Usona Mfg. Company, 1 Hud- 
son street, New York City, and 309 
South St. Clair street, Toledo, Ohio, 
has placed upon the market the 
“Kwik-Lite” electric lantern, which 
uses a common, round, No. 6 dry bat- 























The new “Kwik-Lite’” electric lantern 


tery. It is stated that this new lan- 
tern has been especially designed. to 
meet the needs of those who wish a 
reliable, serviceable and low-priced 
lantern. The “Kwik-Lite” is strongly 
made, of pressed steel with a black 
rubber finish, and it has a convenient 
bail for carrying in the hand or it may 
be also slipped over the arm, thus 
leaving both hands free. 











NODE 250 








The new “Diamond Edge” Ideal hand saw, brought out by the Shapleigh Hardware 
Company 
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11 O carpet beater 


This lantern is equipped with a 
scientifically designed radio reflector, 
which projects a clear, penetrating 
spot light for 100 feet. It is fitted 
with a powerful Mazda bulb and a 
convenient, positive contact. There 
are no wire connections or adjust- 
ments of any kind. The Usona Mfg. 
Company has also secured exclusive 
rights to the battery lantern formerly 
known as the “Beers” lantern. This 
has been added to the company’s line 
of “Kwik-Lite” products. 


Wyeth’s Annual Catalog 


The Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., has published 
its annual hardware catalog No. 113. 
This large volume is well printed and 
illustrated, describing the company’s 
line of builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
and agricultural tools, paints, lawn 
mowers, incubators, sewing machines, 
stoves, kitchen utensils, washing ma- 
chines, tin plate, metals, cutlery, sil- 
verware, bicycles, athletic and sport- 
ing goods, fishing tackle, automobile 
supplies and saddlery goods. The 
new catalog is bound with a yellow 
cloth cover, and it contains 1446 pages. 


The Little Blue Flag 


The current issue of The Little Blue 
Flag, published monthly by the Lowe 
Brothers Company, 450-452 East 
Third street, Dayton, Ohio, contains 
an instructive article entitled “Store 
Display.” Other features of this 
number are “How a Paint Salesman 
Convinced Himself” and “Managing 
With Your Eyes Open.” 


The “Simplex” Electric 
Cleaner 


The Ramey Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the “Simplex” 
electric cleaner, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This de- 
vice is stated to be a thoroughly prac- 
tical cleaner, scientifically designed 
and mechanically built. The electric 
switch is located on the handle within 
easy reach of the operator. A quar- 
ter-turn to the right starts or stops: 
the motor. The cord, for attachment. 
to the source of electric current, is 
conveniently placed when the cleaner: 
is not in use. 

The bag spring is very handy. It is: 
taken off to remove the dirt. The dust 
bag is made of the best quality ma- 
terial. There are only two places 
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No. 420 
R-W 


Bantam 








































In every home, in 
many stores—yes, in your 





store— there are many places No. .34-2 

h ° R-W Junior 
where these midget hangers can be Steel 

Door Hanger 


used. Why not get this business in 


your town? 
R-W 
Bantam Door Hangers 


No. 030 hanger especially designed for display racks showing 

rugs, curtains, mattresses, screen and panelled doors. 

Nos. 30 and 0030 hangers for doors % to 1% in. thick for slid- 
ing partitions, wall case doors, cupboards, bakery and milk- 
wagon doors. : 

No. 420 hanger for light doors 1% to 1% in. thick. 

Nos. 34-1 and 34-2 hangers for locker, china closet and 

cupboard doors and any light doors: 
Remember, the R-W Line includes 


® “A Hanger for Any Door that Slides ’”’ 








No. 34-1 
R-W Junior 
Steel 
Door Hanger 








MANUFACTURING Co. 
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No. 030 
R-W 
Display 
Rack 
Hanger 
made in 
two sizes 
for 
No. 30 
and No. 30% 
Track 
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R-W Bantam Trolley Hanger 
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upon this cleaner to oil, and oil should 
be applied at these every two months. 
The motor is built especially for the 

















The “Simplex” electric cleaner 


“Simplex” cleaner. These motors 
operate on any current from 32-volt 
to 256-volt, for any phase, both al- 
ternating and direct current. The 
nozzle of this machine is 12 inches 
wide. It is of the self-adjustable 
type. There is a thumb screw pro- 
vided for adjusting the position of the 
handle. 

Many special attachments can be 
furnished by the company in connec- 
tion with the “Simplex” electric 
cleaner. These include 8 feet of 
vacuum hose, a hose connector, an ex- 
tension tube, a nozzle for curtains, 
ete.; a brush for cleaning clothes, etc.; 
a blower nozzle, an oil can and a 
blower connector. 

The “Simplex” electric cleaner lists 
at $19.75. It measures 6% inches in 
hight and weighs 9% pounds. The 
width of the nozzle is 12 inches and 
the nozzle has a breadth of 1% inches. 


Wapak Hollow Ware 
Catalog 


The Wapak Hollow Ware Company, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, has commenced the 
distribution of its 1915 catalog, which 
illustrates and describes the company’s 
line of sad irons, sugar kettles, venti- 
lator grates, caldrons and feed cook- 
ers. The new catalog is bound with a 
green cover, printed in two colors. It 
contains 35 pages. 


A New House Organ 


The Wagner Mfg. Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, has commenced the publication 
of 2 new house organ which is known 
as The Griddle. The publication of 
this interesting magazine commenced 
with its March number, which is at- 
tractively arranged, showing a strik- 
ing display of Wagner ware made for 
the San Diego Exposition. Other fea- 
tures of this issue of the new house or 
gan are “Just as Good,” “The Passer- 
by,” “Chats on Selling” and “Take a 
Hitch.” 


“Daylite” Electric Lanterns 


The Illuminating Electric Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is mar- 
keting the “Daylite” electric lantern, 
models Nos. 17 and 18 of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The Model No. 17 lantern will 
throw light about 100 feet. It is fin- 
ished in high polished oak, with nickel 
plated fittings, a silver plated reflector 
and an extra thick bull’s eye lens, 
which increases the light. 

Two standard dry batteries are 
used with this lantern, and these can 
be purchased at almost any store for 
about 25 cents. All that is necessary 


in order to renew the batteries is to re- . 


move the old ones and replace them 
with new ones, and, after this is done 
and the wires are connected the lan- 
tern is again ready for service. Model 
No. 17 burns over 100 hours for about 
50 cents, which is less than %-cent per 
hour. This model measures 3% by 6 
by 8 inches, and it sells for $2.50 
complete. 

Model No. 18 will also throw light 
about 100 feet, and this style is also of 
highly polished oak, with fittings, etc., 

















The model No. 18 “Daylite’” electric lan- 
tern is shown at the left; the right-hand 
view shows the model No. 17 


similar to Model No. 17. This latter 
model uses only one dry battery, which 
is renewed in the same manner de- 
scribed above. This lantern will burn 
over 50 hours for 25 cents. No. 18 is 
listed at $2. It measures 3% by 3% 
by 8 inches. 


New Blocki Catalog 


The F. Blocki Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis., is distributing its new catalog, 
No. 10, featuring the company’s line 
of agricultural tools, which includes 
grain saving guards, pea harvesters, 
windrowers, combined hill and drill 
seeders and one and two-wheel culti- 
vators. This new catalog is well illus- 
trated. 


Hardware Age 


Stanley Bench Dog and 
Bench Bracket 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company, 
New Britain, Conn., has brought out 
the Stanley bench dog, No. 202, and 
the Stanley bench bracket, No.203. The 
bench dog is convenient for all kinds 
of work requiring the use of a bench 
dog, especially where a well appointed 
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The Stanley bench dog No. 203 is shown 
at the top of the cut—the wer view 
Shows the Stanley bench bracket No. 203 


work bench is not available. One or 
more of these dogs can be so placed as 
to securely hold a board or other work 
in almost any position required. It is 
stated that, even in connection with a 
fixed or permanent bench dog, the No. 
202 dog will be found useful to hold 
the other end of the board steady 
while being worked. These dogs are 
made entirely of metal with well- 
sharpened points, and blued finish. 
They are listed at $2.40 per dozen. 

The Stanley bench bracket No. 203 
is for carpenters or cabinet makers, 
or any one who uses a work bench. To 
attach these brackets it is simply to 
bore one or more holes (not smaller 
than 1 inch) in the front of the bench. 
The shape of the tool is such that when 
the jaw or nose is put through the 
hole it is automatically held in place, 
and by means of the screw clamp the 
board being worked upon is quickly 
and firmly secured. The body of the 
No. 203 bracket is made of japanned 
iron and the clamp is strong, well 
threaded and nickel plated. These 
bench brackets weigh 1 pound, and 
they are listed at 35 cents each. 


New Stow Bulletin No. 54 


The Stow Mfg. Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is sending out to the trade 
its new bulletin No. 54, which illus- 
trates and describes some combina- 
tions of the Stow flexible shaft and 
an electric motor. Among the items 
shown in the bulletin are the Stow sus- 
pended type drill, buffer or grinder, 
the Stow general utility tool and the 
Stow two-spindle drill. 
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“Nobody Home” 


Some stocks have the appearance of “Everyone 
gone visiting —wasting time, money, energy 
and happiness. Why continue such agony? 


We are constructionists— 

We plan, design and build— 

We master any problem of Store Equipment with which you may 
have to contend— , 

We are reliable, experienced, sincere— 

We are always “‘on the job” and always “At Home.” 

Whenever you desire to get out of the Darkness into the Sunshine, 
we are just as near you as a one cent postal card or a two cent 
stamp. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Eastern Display Room, 253 Broadway, New York 
The Largest and Most Experienced Designers of Hardware Store Fixtures in the World. 
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This illustration shows how the new Dunbar display fixtures are used 


Dunbar Display Fixtures 


The Dunbar Mfg. Company, Center- 
ville, Ind., has placed upon the market 
two new display fixtures—the Dunbar 
combination display rack and the Dun- 
bar bat and axe display rack. The 
combination display rack occupies but 
little floor space, and it may be used to 
display shovels, forks, rakes, hoes, 
lawnmowers, horse collars, collar pads, 
brooms, mops, bicycles and automobile 
tires, etc. It has a capacity of 4 dozen 
forks or shovels, 3% dozen brooms, 
6 lawnmowers, 30 horse collars, etc. 
The rack is adjustable in hight and 


the hangers are easily adjusted to any 
width required. The extension of the 
hanger is made with a 7/16-inch steel 
rod that telescopes the hanger proper. 

The Dunbar bat and axe display rack 
holds 24 bats or axe handles. It is im- 
possible for either to fall out in revolv- 
ing the rack, as the bats or handles 
must be lifted before they will come 
out. 


THE TIRE-SEAL CoMPANY, 60 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been re- 
cently formed by G. A. Orr, J. G. 
Stiebel and Morton Wollman. The 
company will manufacture a punc- 
ture seal. 


Founts Metal Tank and Silo 
Catalog 


The C. C. Founts Tank & Silo Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, has com- 
menced the distribution of its new 
catalog, which features the company’s 
line of metal silos, grain bins, corn 
cribs, K. D. tanks, garages, hog 
houses, corrugated, portable culvert 
pipe, storage bins and metal shelving, 
all of which have been brought out 
within the past year. This catalog is 
attractively illustrated and shows the 
company’s products to good advan- 
tage. 
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96 Years to Test a Tool 


AVES the mechanic’s time 
experimenting with new 
tools. The ‘1819 original P. 
S. & W. Co.” Snip has already 
been approved by four genera- 
tions of users. 


A fine product of 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
home industry 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
& Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders’ & General Hardware 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“0Q-G” Ford Shock Absorbers 
Mean Comfort, Economy and Safety 


Unless loaded to capacity, Ford cars must be equipped with shock absorbers, to insure 
any measure of real comfort. 


‘O-G” Shock Absorbers make the Ford an easier-riding car, regardless of the num- 
ber of passengers. They protect the moving parts from excessive jolts, prolonging 
their life. And they prevent side sway, with its dangers in direct steering. 

“OQ-G” Absorbers have hand adjustment device, and will not squeak or rattle. Ask 
your dealer, or write us direct for your set. 


_An Oxygen Decarbonizer Will Make Over Your Motor 


If you want your motor to do its full duty, and your fuel to be 100% 
efficient, your motor must be absolutely free from carbon deposits. 

The process of oxygen decarbonization has important advan- 

tages over the old scraping method— 


The motor can be cleaned and back in service in half an hour $15 
—and oxygen is more thorough that the scraping method. 










“Oxygas” is best for use in the generator illustrated herewith. 
Price of instrument complete with 12 pounds of “Oxygas” 
only $15. 

Dealers—These are both big sellers, with liberal discounts 7m 
Write for details. 








Oxygen Generator Company, Inc. 
301 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
























Spring Trade in 
Accessories 


OW that the winter is over many 

motorists who have not ventured 
forth during the cold weather will be- 
gin tuning up their cars in anticipa- 
tion of spring touring. This is the 
time for the hardware dealer to get 
his prospective accessory purchasers 
in line. First of all, the live-wire 
merchant should have a mailing list, 
made up of all the motorists in his 
town, not forgetting to include fac- 
tories, breweries and other commer- 
cial establishments which operate 
motor trucks or commercial vehicles. 
This list should be circularized ener- 
getically using the printed matter with 
which the accessory manufacturers are 
very liberal. 

Then, too, the value of attractive 
window displays of accessories should 
not be overlooked. Seasonable win- 
dows should be arranged, and these 
must be changed often. Newspaper 
publicity, of course, is valuable, too, 
in impressing the need of new acces- 
sories upon the mind of the public. 

In preparing the window displays 
it is well to bear in mind the fact that 
tires are good sellers during the 
spring months. There are many 
motorists who, either throujh igno- 
rance or carelessness, fail to repair 
the small cuts in their tires before 
putting up their cars for the winter. 
These cuts and bruises if allowed to 
remain untouched will grow worse, 
sometimes ruining the tire. For this 
reason tires and tire accessories are 
good items to play up strongly now. 

Spring should be an unusually good 
season for those merchants who sell 
accessories. Many car owners pur- 
posely defer purchasing new parts 
or fittings until spring even if they 
are going to use their automobiles all 
winter because of the severe weather 
in the cold season. Everyone likes to 
have a spick and span car to take out 
in the spring. In this regard a man 


is very much like a woman who wants’ 


a new hat for Easter. The true 
motorist is an enthusiast pure and 
simple and if you can touch his pride 
you are pretty sure to sell him. 

Another thing needed for spring 
brightening-up is re-finishing ma- 
terial. This includes body varnishes, 
top dressing, engine enamels, tire 
paint, etc. All of these goods should 
find ready sale now, and it is for the 
most part merely a question of calling 
attention to them forcibly enough. 

Of course, everyone knows that 
spark plugs, wrenches and many other 
items are needed at all times through- 
out the year, but there are many other 
articles which are particularly saleable 
just now. All of the merchant’s ef- 
forts should be centered around the 
seasonable goods, both in windows and 
other publicity. 


“Safety First” Proverbs 


“Seventy-five per cent. of all auto- 
mobile accidents are caused because 
people cross the street in the middle 
of the block,” says William Sparks, 
general manager of the Sparks-With- 
ington Company, Jackson, Michigan, 
manufacturers of “Sparton” prod- 
ucts; “therefore, always cross the 
street on the cross walk.” This is 
only one of the discoveries made by 
the mayor of Jackson in his study of 
the “Safety First” movement that is 
now national in its scope. 

The following are a few “Safety 
First” proverbs compiled by Mr. 
Sparks, for the use of motorists: 


Obey the law, avoid the courts. 
Respect the rights of pedestrians. 


Keep to the right, and stop only 
on the right hand side of the 
street. 


Turn corners at right angles from 
center of the street. 


Don’t endanger the 
property of others. 


Always pass another vehicle on 
the left. 

Don’t stop short, don’t turn to 
the right or left, until you have 
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lives and 


signaled the vehicle behind you. 


Keep within the speed limit, and 
approach all crossings care- 
fully. 

Every driver should realize his 
great responsibility, and pay 
strict attention to duty while 
on the streets and highways. 


Better to cause a delay than an 
accident. 


The following is sound advice for 
pedestrians: 
Better be safe than sorry. 


Respect the rights of motorists 
and other vehicles. 


Stop, look, listen, and think be- 
fore crossing the street. 


Teach your children not to play 
in the street, roller skate, or 
hitch on to vehicles. 


Report to the police any one who 
is violating the law, whether 
he be automobile driver, horse 
driver, or pedestrian. 


Get the “Safety First” Habit. 


The Day Sectional Casing 


The Day Sectional Casing Company, 
532 South Canai street, Chicago, III, 
is manufacturing the Day sectional 
casing, which is illustrated herewith. 
The company states that this casing 
affords protection to either new or old 
tires and that it eliminates the ne- 
cessity of chains and non-skid treads. 
It is also claimed that this device 
gives perfect traction in sand or mud 
and that it prevents the spinning of 
the wheels in starting a motor car. 

The Day sectional casing is made 
from specially prepared rubber and 
fabric, vulcanized under hydraulic 
pressure, making the sections very 
tough and durable. There is no steel, 
leather or wire springs used in its 
construction. The rubber is especially 
prepared and the fabric is so laid into 
the rubber that no raw edges are ex- 
posed. The fabric is folded back at 
the ends to give double strength where 
the sections are held by tension wires. 
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s PARTON 
WARNING SIGNALS 


RIGHT 
NOW! 





Sparton Warning Signals made a tremendous hit with 
motor car owners, motor car manufacturers and hard- 
ware dealers during 1914. 


Motor car owners found the Sparton always ready, always 
willing to give the proper and dignified warning SO 
essential to safety-first motoring. 


Motor car manufacturers find the Sparton a wonderful 
asset to the sale of their cars because of the Sparton’s 
high standing among buyers who know. 


Hardware dealers find the Sparton a quick seller—a per- 
manent satisfaction giver. 


Right Now is when you should send in your 1915 order. 


If you are not a Sparton dealer send for our 1915 dealers’ 
proposition. Don’t delay—send now for complete 
details. 


Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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These wires are specially made and 
oil tempered. 

With the company’s system of turn- 
buckles, with right and left thread, 
the protector can be removed from the 
tire in a simple and easy manner, this 
operation requiring only a few min- 

















The Day sectional casing attached to a tire 


utes. The sections are so arranged 
that should one of them be cut or be- 
come injured it can be quickly replaced 
at a small cost and without removing 
the protector from the tire. 

It is stated that these protectors 
keep the tires of a car cool at all times 
by the air circulating between the tire 
and the sections. The Day sectional 
casings are made in all sizes from 30 
by 34-inch to 37 by 4-inch. 


Sherwin-Williams Ford 
Assortment 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
601 Canal road, N. W., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has brought out the Sherwin- 
Williams Ford assortment, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This assortment is packed in an 
attractive carton, which the company 
states is easily seen on the dealer’s 
shelf. 

It is stated that the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams assortment was placed on the 
market in order that automobile own- 
ers might keep up the appearance of 
their cars themselves and avoid the 
expense of sending them to the paint 
shop. The Ford assortment contains 

















The Sherwin-Williams Ford assortment 


those finishes of primary importance 
for repainting, and by studying the 
directions the appearance of an old 
motor car can be greatly improved. 


The American Tap & Die 
Company’s Catalog No. 21 


The American Tap & Die Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., has recently pub- 
lished its new catalog, No. 21. This 
booklet covers lines of goods made in 
the company’s different factories, and 
it is arranged with especial reference 
to the retail dealer’s needs. It is 
paged and indexed in two sections, 
the first section relating to butchers’ 
tools and chefs’ cutlery, made in the 
company’s factory No. 1, and the sec- 
ond section relating wholly to thread- 
ing tools, including different lines of 
screw plates. This catalog is attrac- 
tively printed and very well ar- 
ranged. 


The “Name-On” Auto Robe 


J. & E. Dawson, Palethorp and Som- 
erset street, Philadelphia, Pa., are 
manufacturing the “Name-On” auto 
robe, which is made for use on auto- 
mobiles, carriages or steamers. This 
robe is made of extra long fiber Mo- 
hair, and the manufacturers claim it to 
be durable and warm without being 
bulky or heavy. It is bound with felt 
and it is sewed with three rows of 
stitches. It has mitered corners. 

These robes are reversible, having 
one color on one side and the other 
color on the reverse. The name is 
woven so as to show through on both 
sides. | . 

The “Name-On” auto robes are made 

















One of the “Name-On” auto robes 


in black, maroon, fawn, green, auto 
gray, dark blue, tan and white, and 
the makers guarantee all colors to be 
fast. A robe measuring 54 by 72 
inches lists at $12.50, and one measur- 
ing 54 by 84 inches is priced at $15. 


New “Kwik-Lite” Catalog 


The Usona Mfg. Company, 1 Hud- 
son street, New York City, and 309 
South St. Clair street, Toledo, Ohio, 
has published a new catalog, featur- 
ing the company’s line of “Kwik-Lite” 
electrical specialties. These include 
fiber tubular flashlights, metal tubular 
flashlights, a watch-chain tubular 
flashlight, ivory and gold tubular flash- 
lights, vest pocket flashlights, electric 
hand lanterns, electric bail lanterns 
and many other items. 


THE SPARKS- WITHINGTON CoM- 
PANY, Jackson, Mich., has received 
another large order.of foreign origin. 
Thirty American manufacturers and 
four of the motor car builders in Eng- 
land, France and Italy are now using 
the “Sparton” warning signal. 
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The New York Shock 
Absorber 


The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl street, New York City, has re- 
cently brought out the New York 

















The New York shock absorber 


shock absorber, which was designed 
with especial reference to the Ford 
ear. This device consists of but three 
pieces, aside from the bolts. The 
housing is made of a special, heat- 
treated steel, which contains. the 
spring designed to carry the weight 
of the car. 

A sliding member is arranged to 
rest on top of the spring perch, which 
is free to move up and down, as slots 
are provided in the two outside arms, 
which are formed integral with the 
main member. A feature of import- 
ance is that the absorber has two mo- 
tions—namely, an up and down move- 
ment as well as a side movement to 
compensate for the lengthening and 
shortening of the spring, caused by 
the movement of the body. The com- 
pany states that no side sway is al- 
lowed by the New York shock ab- 
sorber to the body of the car. A com- 
plete set of four of these absorbers re- 
tails for $7. 


Vichek Valve Lifter 


The Vichek Tool Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is manufacturing the 
Vichek valve lifter, which is made of 
drop forged steel and is guaranteed 
against breakage. A method of ex- 














The Vichek valve lifter 


pansion is used in the manufacture of 
this device that is stated to make it 
positive, strong, and quick and easy in 
operation. 
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O you display Weed Chains in 
your windows? Do you take 
advantage of every oppor- 

tunity to remind the motorists in your community that your 
store is the hub around which Weed Chain activity whirls ? 


If you will only say the word, our Advertising Department will explain 
what “Weed Service for Live Dealers”’ really means in dollars 
and cents to you. We have Papier-mache tires, 30x3%, on which 
you can display our chains in your. windows, and attractive 
cards, booklets, etc., on which we will imprint your name and 
address. All you have to do is to invest one cent in a postal card 
on which to assure us that you really desire to “Make your store the 
center of Weed Anti-Skid Chain activity” in your community. 


Awaiting yourvalued inquiry, we are, yours for co-operation, 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Company 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Chain Company, Limited; Main Office, Shaughnessy Bldg., Montreal, Canada 





A Good Old Standby 
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These valve lifters are tested to a 
pressure of 125 pounds and the com- 
pany states that it is seldom neces- 
sary to use a bar or handle to turn 
the screw. The lifter can be placed 
in position after compressing the 
spring, while the valve is being re- 
moved and re-ground. The Vichek 
valve lifter can be used with any 
make of automobile. The list price of 
these lifters is $15 per dozen. 


The “Peco” Spark Plug 


The Power & Efficiency Company, 137- 
139 East State street, Trenton, N. J., 
is manufacturing the “Peco” spark 
plug, which, although originally de- 
signed exclusively for two-point igni- 
tion, were found to be adapted to the 
requirements of Ford cars. The com- 
pany states that the concave wedge 
end of the insulation of the plug 
forces itself into the rich gases in the 
motor and that it is so constructed 
that no foul matter will remain on the 
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Two views of the “Peco” spark plug 


insulation, the: spark points cleaning 
themselves at every explosion. 

Both electrodes are insulated by 
tough porcelain’ insulation. The 
ground on the outside by pressing 
away from the contact makes the out- 
side gap showing the working of the 
plug by day or night. 

The “Peco” spark plugs are highly 
finished and carefully assembled and 
tested before leaving the factory. 
They are priced at $1.25 each, and are 
fully guaranteed. 


Plumb Wall Hanger 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is distributing an attractive 
wall hanger which features the Plumb 
“Au-to-graf” nail hammers, hatchets 
and chopping axes. This hanger is at- 
tractively printed in colors and it 
measures 20 by 33 inches. 
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This illustration shows how the Danver oiler looks when attached to a Ford motor 


The Danver Automatic 
Auxiliary Oiler 


The Danver Accessory Company, 
18 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I., is 
manufacturing the Danver automatic 
auxiliary oiler, which is adapted for 
use on model T Ford cars. This de- 
vice was patented on December 8, 
1914, and the company states that it 
will keep a Ford motor perfectly lu- 
bricated under all conditions, keeping 
the motor cooler, and giving the car 
33% per cent. more mileage on a 
given amount of oil. 

It is also stated that this device will 
give a complete circulation of cool oil, 
and that it will not get out of order, 
being entirely automatic. A Ford 
may be run for 500 miles on one filling 
of oil if equipped with the Danver 
oiler, and it will not allow the motor 
to smoke, and will also prevent the 
sooting of the spark plugs and the 
burning out of the bearings. 

Exceptional wearing qualities are 
claimed for this device, the company 
asserting that it will last longer than 
the motor to which it is attached. 
This device can be attached by any 
car owner himself without the aid of 
a mechanic. It is priced, ready for 
attaching, at $6. 


New Nathan Catalog 


The Nathan. Novelty Mfg. Com- 
pany, 84-90 Reade street, New York 
City, has published its new catalog, 
which illustrates and describes the 
Nathan line of automobile and motor- 
cycle fabric and leather specialties. 
This booklet is of pocket size, contain- 
ing 32 pages. It is well illustrated 
throughout. 
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An effective window display recently made by the Washington branch of the Firestone 
Tire 4 Rubber Company 


Weed Pliers 


The Weed Chain Tire Grip Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has brought 
out the Weed pliers, which are used 
for opening and closing the circular 
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Patented July 29,1913 

















This illustration shows the use of the 
eed pliers 


hooks on Weed cross chains. The 
company states that these pliers do 
this work with ease in a few seconds 
without the necessity of removing the 
chain from the tire. The Weed pliers 
are priced at 50 cents per pair. 


“Viking” Spark Plug 
Hanger 


The John MacGregor Company, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass., has pre- 
pared a useful hanger which it is dis- 
tributing free of charge to dealers. 
This hanger contains explanations of 
spark plug sizes, giving the size of 
spark plug used on each popular make 
of motor car, motor truck and motor- 
cycle. The hanger is held in place by 
a silk cord and it measures 7% by 11 
inches. 


Firestone Window Display 


The Washington, D. C., branch of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, recently made the 
window display which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In 
this attractive window the hardware 
dealer who is selling automobile sup- 
plies will find many good ideas which 
he himself can utilize to advantage. 
The arrangement of the Firestone 
window is effective and pleasing to 
the eye, and no costly scenery is 
needed for it, the goods themselves 
being sufficient. 
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Don’t You Care, Dé 
Tire-Doh wal Fix iy Be) 


= Lest = 
sit nit - a a tit 


No matter how big the puncture, blow-out, or tear any car owner 
can fix it himself in a jiffy with 





It works every time and is so easy to use anywhere—on the road or in the garage— 
that even a boy can permanently repair the average puncture cor blow-out in inner tubes. 


That’s Why Tire-Doh is the Biggest Selling Repair 


on the market for punctures and blow-outs in tubes and casings. 


TIRE-DOH has been used to repair inner tube tears 37 inches long and repair them per- 
manently without the use of vulcanizer or patches. 


TIRE-DOH does the work every time—is the standard puncture and blow-out repair—is 
guaranteed—is a ‘ast and permanent seller—is advertised. 


TIRE-DOH permanently repairs any article of rubber—rubber boots, gloves, hot water bags 


That’s Why You Should Stock It 


The fact that the following hardware jobbers handle TIRE-DOH proves its merit. 


Tenk Hardware Co., Quincy, Ill. Williams Hardware Co.,Minneapolis,Minn. Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Sieg Iron Co., Davenport, Ia. Janney, Semple, Hill& Co. ‘‘ ‘*, Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Blish, Mize & Silliman Hdwe. Co., Atchison, Kas, Nichols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn. W. E. Pruden Hardware Ce., New Sort City 
Lee Hardware Co., Salina, Kas. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. St. Paul, Minn. Dakota Iron Store, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn. Campbell Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. Geo. W. Nock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hudson & Thurber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. Joseph Woodwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Minneapolis Iron Store, Minneapolis, Minn. Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Neb. Henckle & Joyce Hdwe. - Lincoln, Neb. 
William Frankfurth Hardware Co. ,Milwaukee,Wis. | Bonniwell-Calvin Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo. Baum Iron Co., Omaha, N 3. 
Philip Gross Hardware Co., Milwaukee, Wis. G. Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. Weyth Hdwe. Co., St. Sook Mo. 


Burlington Iron Store, Burlington, lowa 








Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 


ire- roduct 
18 Other Tire-Doh Products If you are handling automobile supplies 


All As Good As TIRE-DOH 







: handle standard products. 
oe . | ORDER FROM YOUR 
JOBBER or 


Write us today. Don’t delay. 


o pve | ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
3243 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 



















Blowout Patch 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


SOUTHEY, SASKATCHEWAN.—J. Marantz, whose stock com- 
prises buggy whips, crockery and glassware, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, harness, toys and games, etc., has added 
a complete line of general hardware. 


PARLIER, CAL.—Say & Herring are proprietors of the hard- 
ware stock formerly owned by Oliver Berger. Catalogs re- 
quested pertaining to bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


SANTA Rosa, CaL.—E. W. Potter, Jr., has sold his interest 
in the E. W. Potter hardware store to his father, who will 
conduct the business under his own name. Catalogs re- 
quested on plumbing supplies and hardware. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington Hardware & Paint 
Company has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by 
M. B. Hopper as president and J. A. Jennings, secretary and 
treasurer, to carry on both a wholesale and retail line of the 
following: Automobile accessvories, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, farm and lawn 
' fencing. Catalogs requested on the above items. 


‘POCATELLO, IDAHO.—The Dailey Hardware Company re- 
quests catalogs on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys 
and games and washing machines. 


FARMER CiTy, ILL.—The hardware firm of George Collier 
& Co., has been changed to George Collier & Son, Marshall 
Collier having assumed a half interest in the business. 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—The Schanck Hardware Company has 
recently been incorporated to deal in the following items: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom: fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, churns, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. The incor- 
porators are R. W. Bulkeley, L. H. Schanck and H. F. Segert, 
and the capital stock $17,000. Catalogs covering hardware 
and plumbers’ supplies requested. 


CoLUMBIA City, IND.—Alton Beeson and Thomas O. Miller 
have acquired the stock of H. Miller & Son, who have 
been established in business for many years. The new firm 
will operate -under the title of Miller & Beeson, and will 
increase their stock, which consists of belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, shelf hardware, mechanics’ tools, wash- 
ing machines, furnaces, etc. Catalogs requested on tools. 


DecaTurR, INpD.—The Schafer Hardware Company, one of 
the oldest established hardware concerns in Indiana, will 
shortly commence the erection of a new building to replace 
the structure destroyed by fire some time ago. 


ESTHERVILLE, Ia.—H. L. Klocow is in possession of the 
stock of Gaylord & Ross. 


SCHALLER, Ia.—The implement stock of W. J. Howard & 
Son, comprising gasoline engines, wagons and buggies, heavy 
farm implements, etc., has been purchased by E. W. Whalen, 
who will continue the business under his own name. 


WALKER, I1a.—Bare & Goshen have started in business here, 
carrying Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hdariware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


WALLINGFORD, Ia.—L. BE. Crim, who is successor to J. O. 
Kasa, requests catalogs on gas tractors. 


BowLING GREEN, Ky.—George C. Claypool secretary and 
treasurer of the Claypool-Hendrick Hardware Company, has 
disposed of his interest to Roy Claypool. 


Boston, Mass.—J. Greenleaf & Co., whose stock heretofore 
comprised marine hardware, have moved to 396 Atlantic 
avenue, where a complete line of hardware, etc., will be 
carried. 

Boston, Mass.—The Haymarket Hardware Company has 
taken over the business of the Collins Hardware Company 
at 5 Washington ‘street. 


FiTrcHspurG, Mass.—A new hardware store has been opened 
here by W. E. Aubuchon, under the title of the Union Hard- 
ware Company. Hardware, paints, oils, glass and wall paper 
will be included in the company’s stock. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—F. W. Case, a partner of the firm of 
Case & Maschin, is the leading spirit of the new business 
enterprise opened at 713 Summer avenue. A considerable por- 
tion of the stock js hardware, and special attention is given 
to housefurnishing goods. The new firm is doing business 
under the name of Case & Co. Catalogs requested. 


BENTON HARBOR, MicH.—A change has taken place in the 
hardware firm of Peters & Russell. P. D. and D. B. Peters 
are now sole owners of the stock. The business will hereafter 
be known as the Peters Hardware Company. 


CARSON CITY, MicH.—G. E. Siple & Son have established 
themselves here, carrying a full line of implements. 


CLARKSVILLE, MicuH.—The interest of Evart Post in the im- 
plement business of Justice & Post has been acquired by 
Arthur Justice, and the name of the concern changed to 
Justice Brothers. 


LENOX, Micu.—The hardware stock of F. H. Burr, consist- 
ing of fishing tackle, dairy supplies, mechanics’ tools, silver- 
ware, washing machines, kitchen housefurnishings, etc., has 
passed into the possession of Charles Stern, Jr., who requests 
catalogs. 


CLAREMONT, MINN.—George Boley and George Edmond 
have engaged in business here under the name of Boley & 
Edmond, carrying the following stock: Baseball goods, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, 
hammocks and tents, lubricating oils, gasoline engines, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, washing ma- 
chines, pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, etc. 


GLENCOE, MINN.—The stock of L. P. Ahlbrecht, consisting 
of automobile accessories, electrical household specialties, 
furnaces, heavy hardware, prepared roofing, pumps, sporting 
goods, tin shop, harness, washing machines, etc., has been 
invoiced, and the new owner, the C. D. Jack Hardware Com- 
pany, is now in charge. Catalogs requested on builders’ hard- 
ware. 


NorRTH BRANCH, MINN.—The interest of F. L. Smith in 
Martin & Smith, dealers in automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, cutlery, galvanized and tin 
sheets, fishing tackle, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, sport- 
ing goods, etc., has been acquired by J. Martin, who will 
continue the business under his own name. 


STOTESBURY, Mo.—H. A. Shirkles has traded his stock, con- 
sisting’ of heavy hardware, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, poultry 
supplies, cutlery, silverware, etc., to J. W. Desvaux. 


BrabDy, Mont.—The Brady Hardware Company is successor 
to Brown & Simpson. 


CRAWFORD, NEB.—Bruer & Son have started in business 
here, carrying both a wholesale and retail stock of belting and 
packing, cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy hardware, 
wagons and buggies and lubricating oils. Catalogs requested 
covering wagons, engines and cream separators. 


HUMPHREY, NEB.—The implement business of John Schae- 
fer, handling a full line of implements. has passed into the 
possession of Fangman & Loeffler. 


RED CLoupD, Nes.—A hardware store has recently been 
opened here by Georgs Trine. Baseball goods, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, fishing tackle, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
sewing machines, sporting goods and refrigerators will be 
among his stock. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Myers Hardware & Sporting Goods 
Company has been incorporated and will take over the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by Myers Brothers. Included in the 
firm’s stock are automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves,-home barbers’ supplies, me- 
chanics’ tools, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and 
toys and games. The new owner contemplates adding a num- 
ber of other lines and departments to the business. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Salisbury Hardware & Furniture 
Company, wholesaler and retailer of hardware and related 
lines, is enlarging and remodeling its store. 


BERLIN, N. D.—The Berlin Hardware & Implement Com- 
pany, which has purchased the hardware store of J. L. Kin- 
son, has been incorporated by R. G. Dripps, N. B. Knapp, J. 
P. Johnson and A. C. Johnson, with a capital of $15,000, to 
deal in the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home: barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys and games, wagons and buggies and wash- 
ing machines. Catalogs requested on crockery and furniture. 


Forses, N. D.—The Forbes Implement Company has been 
incorporated by H. C. Baer, B. A. Oestreich and A. J. Koenig, 
to conduct a general implement business. 


Minot, N. D.—The Scofield Implement Company has been 
incorporated to deal in the following articles: Automobile ac- 
cessories, belting and packing, buggy Whips, cream separators, 
Gairy supplies, harness, wagons and buggies, washing ma- 
chines and gasoline engines. The incorporators are James H. 
Scofield, George A. State and L. F. Volmer; capital $40,000. 


Catalogs requested. 
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Too Busy To 
Save Money 


« “Are you.so busy you overlook prices lower 
than you now are paying for merchandise? 


Then you are too busy to make money— 
too busy to SEE the values in our April 
Catalogue. 


This big book—just now being mailed— 
can save you TIME, save you MONEY, 
save you INVESTMENT. 


Can you conceive any hardware man 
making the net profit he ought to make if 
he-knowingly deprives himself of advan- 
tagés like these? 




















Butler Brothers 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


Minneapolis Dallas 
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Six hardware dealers made over 
$1500 apiece last year selling Evinrude 
_ Detachable Rowboat. Motors 


Hundreds of dealers made from $200 upwards. 
Some of these dealers are located miles from 
water, but that made no difference, for their 
customers knew that the Evinrude can be car- 
ried to lake, river or seashore as easily as a 
valise. 

The 1915 Evinrude is a winner. Waterproof 
Magneto built into the flywheel—Maxim 
Silencer—Automatic Reverse—Weedless Pro- 
peller—these are some of its features. If you 
want to pick up some easy money this summer 
feature the Evinrude in your Sporting Goods 
Department. 

Our proposition to dealers is an interesting one. 
Better write for it today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
25 EVINRUDE BLOCK MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Distributing Branches:—69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y.—218 State 
Street, Boston, Mass.—436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal.— 
182 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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